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Among Our Reviewers 


Monsignor I. J. Semper, who reviews 
Gilson’s new book Dante the Philaso- 
pher on page 75, is head of the English 


- department at Loras College. He is also 


the author of Hamlet Without Tears, 
A Shakespeare Study Guide, In the. 
Steps of Dante, and Dante’s Creed of 
Spiritual “Love. 


Leo V. Jacks (The Bubbling Spring, 
page 77.) was one of the judges in the 
recent short story contest sponsored by 
the Catholic Press Association. He is 
head of The Catholic University 
Writers’ Workshop and a lecturer at 
Creighton University. Among the books 
he has written are Xenophon, Soldier of 
Fortune; La Salle and Mother Marianne 
of Molokai. 


Sister Mary Henry, O.P., who re- 
views Prehistoric Man, The Great Ad- 
venturer on page 86, received her M.A. 
in Anthropology from The Catholic 
University of America. She was formerly 
chairman of the department of Soci- 
ology and Social Work at Rosary Col- 
lege and is now teaching at Cathedral 
High School, Sioux Falls, $.D. 


Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., is author of the 
recently published Blueprint for a 
Catholic University. On page 85 Father 
Ward reviews Vincent Sheean’s Lead, 
Kindly Light. 

Mrs. Anne Cawley Boardman (Twi- 
light on the Floods, page 83) received 
her Ph.D. from the University of 
Minnesota. She was formerly the head 
of the English department of University 
High School, University of Minnesota. 
At present she is lecturing and writing a 
biography of Mother Mary Walsh, O.P., 
foundress of the Dominican Sisters of 


Sock Poor, for publication in the fall of 
1950. 


Rev. Francis X. Canfield (Cities of 
the Deep, page 82) is instructor in 
English and Librarian at Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit. Father Canfield has 
an M.A. in English and American 
literature from The Catholic University 
of America and, at present, is doing 
graduate work in Library Science at the 
University of Michigan. 

Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P., who re- 
views Annie Allen on page 93, is the 
author of Dialogue with an Angel, re- 
cently published and highly praised by 


critics. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN 
By a Father of The Society of Jesus 


The present treatise, long out of print, is 
a unique discussion of just what the Beatific 
Vision implies in detail, as far as these 
implications are visible to the weak human 
nature of even a learned scholar. It gives us 
all that Catholic theology teaches about 
heaven in a form adapted to the humblest 
capacity. One reviewer referred to it as the 
“spiritual geography of heaven.” The first 
edition of 3000 copies, published in 1871, 
was exhausted within sixty days. $2.50 


THE LITURGICAL ALTAR 
By Geoffrey Webb 


The Church considers the altar the cen- 
tral focus of the whole liturgy and looks 
upon it as the sacrificial stone, upon which 
Christ, our Priest and Victim, offers Him- 
self daily in His Eucharistic Sacrifice. Rev- 
erence for the altar expressed in the re- 
straint and dignity of its design, symbolizes 
the reverence due to Christ Himself... . 
The author divides his study into three 
distinct parts: the altar in the liturgy, the 
history of the altar and the rubrics referring 
to the altar and its canopy. Everyone inter- 
ested in the beauty and dignity of divine 
worship will welcome this work as a stand- 
ard book, thoroughly reliable and uniquely 
informative. $2.25 


MORE CATECHISM STORIES 
A Teacher's Aid-book 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 

Father Drinkwater provides another very 
valuable help to every teacher of the Cate- 
chism. This is an entirely new book in the 
nature of a sequel to his earlier work 
(Catechism Stories $3.50). It contains sev- 
eral hundred more stories and class room 
anecdotes covering the Creed, Prayer, the 


Commandments and the Sacraments. 
$2.50 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 








DISAPPOINTED— 


Dear Editor: 

In your April issue I noted that you 
did not plan to review Paul Blanshard’s 
book. I was disappointed. It is in your 
magazine that I look for reviews of just 
such controversial books. I have relied 
on you for the Catholic reviewer's point 
of view. It is not enough to quote that 
the book is a “vicious attack on Catholo- 
cism.” As a Catholic working in a coun- 
ty library where there are no other 
Catholic professional staff members, I 
want more data than that when asked 
about the book! According to other re- 
views checked by librarians, i.e., Kirkus, 
Library Journal, etc., this will be a 
highly controversial book. One reviewer 
mentioned much of the source material, 
as given by Blanshard, was quoted from 
Catholic sources. Whether this is true 
or not, I would like to know. 

I wish some good critical Catholic 
reviewer with the needed background 
would write a review with some definite 
remarks about this book. Merely to say 
the book is anti-Catholic tells an in- 
quirer nothing. I would like some posi- 
tive statements to give my fellow li- 


brarians. Mary Jo Meade 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
For BOT’s reasons for not reviewing 
this book, see our editorial ‘Blanshard, 
Again’ on page 76.—Ed. 


BoneE To PICK— 


Gentlemen: 

I have a bone to pick with certain 
reviewers of fiction and, if I may, am 
going to use your column in which to do 
it. “Mr. Jones has done a thorough job 
of research,” or “the author is to be 
commended for his thorough job’ of 
research” are sentences which, it seems 
to me, appear in almost every other fic- 
tion review which I read—and BOT is 
no exception. Just why, I want to know, 
is a thorough job of research to be com- 
mended, especially lif it so clogs the plot 
that the action of the story is made to 
seem stiff and lifeless? 

To my mind Stephen Crane’s vivid 
description of a battle or Joseph Con- 
rad’s description of South America, both 
of which were drawn almost entirely 


A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





from their imaginations, are more in, 
pressive than any amount of research, 

I do not think a reviewer knows his 
job if he has to fall back on criticizing 
or praising the amount of research dane 
for a work of fiction. The point is: dog 
the story present its section of life truh 
and believably. Whether the back. 
ground material which achieves this en 
comes from research or from the author; 
imagination makes no difference at al, 


P. C. Kleist 
Chicago, Ill. 


VALID CRITICISM— 
Dear Editor: 


A comment entitled “Point of View’ 

in your column of letters (BOT, July 
August, 1949) suggests that criticisms ¢ 
The Big Fisherman by Catholic re 
viewers are based entirely upon the 
Catholic view point. This would imply 
that only Catholic reviewers object t 
“distortion of crucial historical truth’ 
as found in the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles; omitting references to Redemp 
tion and to the consecration of the 
Bread and Wine at the Last Supper 
“wild and utterly unnecessary diver 
gence from the facts as given in scrip 
ture”; “rephrasing of Our Lord’s parable 
and sermons” in such a way that the 
author “doesn’t give Our Lord’s work 
nor even His thoughts.” 

The quotations above are from i 
views by Father John S. Kennedy (Sigr, 
December, 1949) R. F. Grady, SJ 
(Best Sellers, November 15, 1948) and 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. (America, De 
cember 4, 1948). 

If, as the writer of the letter seem 
to think, the objections, raised by the 
critics who are quoted above, would n0 
be valid or important to Protestants, we 
must infer that the latter place littl 
value upon the Gospel narratives. Hov- 
ever, it would seem more likely that’ 
true Christians would have the samé 
view point upon any story dealing wit 
the life and teaching of Our Lord. 

Readers who seek a realistic and lo 
able characterization of St. Peter shou! 
read Henry Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vai 
Not only do the great saints, Peter at 
Paul, come to life in that story, but i 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Fictional Biography 
Newest of the Arts 


By hatherine Burton 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS on modern biogra- 
phy will show that there are still some 
ynreconstructed readers who don’t like 
the change in writing method which has 
become increasingly popular and which 
goes by the somewhat misleading phrase 
hetional biography. 

If by that term one understands that 
the style is fictional, then all is well; 
but if one means that the content is 
partially fictional, then biographers of 
the new form are completely misunder- 
stood. And one reason they are mis- 
understood, I hasten to add, is because 
there are a few writers, terming them- 
selves biographers, who occasionally 
make up an incident or two just to 
liven up their stories. Not only is this 
not fair to readers, but it is hard on the 
other and honest biographers. The best 
tule to follow is: Be interesting but tell 
the truth at all times. 

* * * 


The objectors to the story method of 
writing a life—mostly the scholarly folk 
-who don’t care if the book is interest- 
ing just so it is complete with footnotes, 
arguments pro and con, all letters copied 
complete with dates, openings and end- 
ings, all newspaper clippings quoted in 
their entirety with no comma or period 
out of place—these are the disappointed 
readers of biographies with bright dust 
covers, good titles and quick paced writ- 
ing. To them biography has become a 
sad figure, no longer the polite child of 
the arts she used to be. And it is very 
true that in those dear, dead days she 
Was extremely ladylike, polite to her 
elders and betters, and very much in the 
background. Also she was lachrymose, 
tiresome, goody-goody and boring. She 
talked too much and too long. Some- 
times it took her two thick volumes to 
tell a story. The arts’ politest child—and 
its most wearying. That was biography. 

Look at her now. A pert piece, the 
serious minded complain, who chatters 


all day long, full of stories about her 
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friends—but often pretty good stories too. 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles 
pour from her hitherto serene lips. But 
no one can deny she has become inter- 
esting—so interesting, in fact, that there 
are other stepchildren of the arts who 
pretend they are she and manage to look 
a lot like her and imitate her talk. She 
and fiction have become good friends— 
too good, sometimes. And when they 
wear each other's clothes it is hard to tell 
one from the other. 

To get away from allegory, let me 
say right out that one of the most pleas- 
ant things about the present day biog- 
raphy is that the old, heavy handed 
method of handling the world’s great 
men and women is about gone. Time 
was when adulation was laid on heavily. 
Little sins and great sins were under- 
played or ignored, and the Great Strong 
Character emerged with little informa- 
tion about how he got strong or great. 
As for the saints and saintly people, 
they fared worst of all. Their piety and 
goodness was hammered on continually. 

That sort of writing reminds me, 
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Katherine Burton. 


when in the course of research I go 
through those old black or brown vol- 
umes, of a church I saw years ago in 
France. It had its walls lined with statues 
of men and women, and only the 
beards and a slight difference in drape- 
ries distinguished men from women. 
All had the same round cheeks, the 
same expressionless faces. Yet when I 
looked at the names at their bases, I 
saw that these statues represented our 
great martyrs and saints. But of their 
actuality, their joys and their sorrows, 
there was no sign. 

There is a statue by Father McGlynn 
which depicts Blessed Martin of Porres, 
and which shows a Negro with veined 
work-worn hands holding a broom; the 
face is kind and patient and weary. 
Other statues of him look like a haber- 
dasher’s dummy painted black, expres- 
sionless and with no hint of the man 
he really was. Those statutes are exactly 
like old fashioned biographies. Father 
McGlynn’s statue tells the truth. 

* * * 


As always when food is served too 
sweet there comes a demand for some- 
thing very different after a while. The 
readers of biography got it, and with a 
vengeance. From over sympathetic, less 
than real treatment, writers turned to 
harsh realism and debunking. Washing- 
ton lost not only his halo but also much 
of his bravery and initiative. Lincoln’s 
country ways, which had their charm, 
grew grotesque; and more was made of 
the fact that he split infinitives than that 
he split rails. 

Much of that has now gone too, and 
the new sort of biography has truth and 
charm both. Also it has intimacy, in- 
formality and naturalness. It is definite- 
ly, in the phrase used to describe it, 
fictional in form. And writing in this 
form leads of course to new errors un- 
less one is very careful. 

One of these is the tendency to write 
subjectively. A biographer should keep 
out of his narrative and not give his 
opinions in the middle of a book which 
is someone else’s life, unless he is writing 
a critical study. A poet can be complete- 
ly subjective—in fact the finest poetry is 
just that. But it is fatal in a biography 
where the treatment should be purely 
objective. One of our American writers 
insists that he does not want to be 
known as a biographer, though he has 
written many biographies, but as a poet. 
He is quite right, because, though an 
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excellent poet, he is a mediocre biog- 
rapher: he constantly appears in his 
biographies with his own opinions on 
the subject of his hero. 

Another fault is the tendency to write 
whimsically, which is exceedingly easy 
to do, since the treatment of one’s lead- 
ing character in fictional biography is 
informal and so one hunts around for 
the little human incidents. But senti- 
mentality is the result if the whimsical 
gets the upper hand. Chesterton's 
Thomas Aquinas is a good example of 
this. He shows off Saint Thomas as if he 
were a beloved relative, brilliant but 
with idiosyncracies. Saint Thomas de- 
serves a more dignified treatment. The 
same is true of Saint Francis of Assisi; 
one is apt to forget his great love of God 
and his chosen hardships in the chatter 
about birds and friendly wolves. Saint 
Therese of Lisieux, in some accounts, is 
just a dear child who drops rose leaves 
on her clients, yet her own story shows 
she was a woman of clear thinking and 
unbending love of God. In a lesser way, 
there is the unhappy habit of calling 
all. nuns “dear little women.” 

Yet, all things considered, the in- 
formal biography has won its right to 
popularity, and it is the emphasizing of 
the small and unimportant things, which 
often make up so much of life and give 
a reader the emotion of recognition, 
which has brought this about. The 
scholars, of course, still want good solid 
argument with plenty of foot notes. But 
sometimes in too solid a biography by 
a fellow scholar the story gets lost in the 
arguments about sources. One fine 
French life of Our Lord gets so argu- 
mentative as to which tradition of three 
or four is to be believed that Our Lord 
seems somehow lost in the pages of talk 
about Him. In such books I have more 
than once found the footnotes the most 
interesting and readable part of the 
book. 

_ As a matter of fact, I think that every 
great figure should have two books writ- 
ten about him. One, the scholarly, the 
complete, for uses. of reference and 
study; the other, the lighter, factual 
‘one, meant to be both interesting and 
informal. The research is often equally 
great in both, but the fictional style 
biographer must try to conceal his re- 
search and select and omit, whereas the 
scholar not only may, but must, tell all. 
The fictional style sometimes fools 
people into thinking it is easy to do; but 
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perhaps the loveliest words I ever found 
in a review of any of my books are in 
the sentence: “Under the light reading 
one is aware of the careful research.” 

Such writing looks easy to do, but 
let me assure those who would attempt 
it, that is not true. For instead of simply 
stating, as the scholar may do, all the 
facts in the form of straight narrative 
and letters and excerpts from news- 
papers and long pages copied word for 
word from diaries, the fictional type 
writer has to take all this material, select 
and utilize that which will make it in- 
teresting. And there is also the business 
of keeping the timing correct: one may 
not call a man a bishop until he is one. 
Such phrases as “Father Smith, later 
Cardinal Smith” may not be used. The 
fictional style precludes it. This means 
a careful going over and over of inci- 
dents that got in a chapter ahead of 
where they belong, finding out where 
they do belong, often cutting and past- 
ing pages—only to find on rereading that 
by doing that, another story has now 
got in the wrong place. If that sounds 
confusing, let me say that is just what 
it is. 

One fascinating thing about writing 
biography is the amount of information 
one accumulates along the way. For his- 
tory must enter into such books and that 
means one must learn the history that 
surrounds the chief characters. My book 
on the Shermans and Ewings demanded 
the story of early Ohio and the mission- 
aries of the day, as well as that of the 





Revolution and the Civil War. It mean, 
research into methods of travel of the 
various years. I started out to write the 
lives of three women of three gener 
tions, and before I was through I had 
been reading—and of : necessity digeg. 
ing—from the founding of the Westem 
Reserve to the Spanish War, a hundred 
years of American history! 

It is hard work and I love it all, | 
like working on biographies because the 
whole thing is a true thing. Nothing 
has to be dragged from the unconscious 
or the imaginary. The skill of a biogra 
pher consists chiefly in the ability to sor 
material, picking stories and_ events 
which will weave the narrative into 
logical continuity and surround it with 
understanding affection. 

I sometimes wonder why we don‘ 
have courses in our colleges on the 
writing of biography. We have courses 
in journalism, in play writing, in short 
sto.y and novel writing and even in 
poetry. Why not in biography? It would 
be rewarding for those who took such 
courses and, if later they put their 
acquired knowledge into books, it would 
be rewarding for the public, for there 
are still many important men and 
women whose lives languish in old 
books of years ago, unread and un 
known. Biography is truly, as its name 
says, a writing of life, and it is a joy 
to be able, even in a small way, and 
with only moderate talent, thus to it- 
terpret life in terms of its great men 
and women. 
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of the ocean bed. 


drawn into a hollow candle. 





You NAME IT! 


° The following passage is from a novel written within the past ten years 
by a well-known Catholic author. Can you identify the author and the novel? 
If you have any doubt about your identification of the passage turn to 


“I had come to the surface, into the light of common day and the fresh 
sea-air, after long captivity in the sunless coral palaces and waving forests 





“I had left behind me—what? Youth? Adolescence? Romance? The con- 
juring stuff of these things, ‘the Young Magician’s Compendium,’ the neat — 
cabinet where the ebony wand had its place beside the delusive billiard 
balls, the penny that folded double and the feather flowers that could be 


“IT have left behind illusion,’ [ said to myself. ‘Henceforth I live in a 
world of three dimensions—with the aid of my five senses.’ 

“I have since learned that there is no such world; but then, as the car 
turned out of sight of the house, I thought it took no finding, but lay all 


about me at the end of the avenue.” 
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The Poet as Philosopher 


Masterly analysis of Dante's 
views on the rights and limits 
of philosophy, politics, religion 


DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER, by Etienne 
Gilson. Sheed & Ward. 338 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Msgr. I. J. Semper 

This masterly analysis of Dante’s views 
on the rights and limits of philosophy, 
politics and religion is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the saying that books are born 
of books; for it is probable that it would 
never have been written if Father Man- 
donnet, O.P., had not published his 
Dante le Theologien, in which he up- 
holds the theses that Dante’s Beatrice is 
nothing more than an allegorical figure, 
and that Dante himself is an out-and-out 
Thomist. The symbolical meanings 
which Father Mandonnet attaches to 
Beatrice are so wildly fantastic that Pro- 
fessor Gilson has little difficulty in ex- 
ploding them. In fact, the reader re- 
grets that he found it necessary to de- 
vote the first fifty pages of his book to 
this comparatively easy task. Professor 
Gilson maintains that Beatrice is a real 
person, who as a miracle of nature and 
grace in the Vita Nuova starts Dante on 
the “new life” of the soul, and who as a 
saint in the Divine Comedy leads him 
to God. It does not follow from this 
that Beatrice symbolizes nothing beside 
herself. Professor Gilson admits that she 
is steeped in symbolism, but he depre- 
cates the attempt to label her “theology,” 
and thus to equate her, whom Dante 
saluted after her death as “that living 
blessed Beatrice,” with the word which 
describes her. 


* * * 


Addressing himself to his main task, 
Professor Gilson demonstrates that 
Dante, although he was greatly influ- 
enced by St. Thomas Aquinas, is not a 
pure Thomist but an original thinker, 
who taught that philosophy, politics and 
religion are independent spheres, all sub- 
ject to God, none subordinate to an- 
other, each owing allegiance to its own 
authority—philosophy to Aristotle, the 
State to the Emperor, and the Church 
to the Pope. Dante's treatise on philoso- 
phy, the Convivio, exerts a fascination 
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for Dante students because it exhibits 
some of the raw material eventually de- 
veloped in the Divine Comedy, and also 
because it reveals Dante’s rather unsuc- 
cessful attempt to hide behind the skirts 
of the Lady Philosophy, in order that he 
may clear himself of the infamy of hav- 
ing written certain odes of ignoble 
passion. For the modern reader the Lady 
Philosophy discloses herself at times as 
a confusing conception, because Dante 
seems to drape her in the mantle of all 
the sciences, including theology. Profes- 
sor Gilson’s clarifying analysis shows 
that, while Dante does not agree with 
St. Thomas in making philosophy the 
handmaid of theology, he does present 
her as the collaborator, and not the rival, 
of theology. In the Convivio Dante 
stresses ethics and the active life, be- 
cause, in the words of Professor Gilson, 
“he hoped to convince philosophers that 
their special mission was to teach man- 
kind moral virtue, itself the foundation 
of political virtue.” 

The lesson of De Monarchia, Dante’s 
political treatise on the relation between 
Church and State, is that the function 
of the Empire, which is absolutely in- 
dependent of the spiritual power, is to 
bring peace and justice to a warring 
world. Dante dreamed of a universal 
peace to be attained by the unification 
of all mankind under a single ruler, the 
Emperor, who, as being above all and 
possessing everything, would be an im- 
partial judge in all contentions. In his 
concept of one God, one world, one 
ruler, Dante was far in advance of his 
age; in fact, if we divest his doctrine 
of its medieval garb it is a plea for a 
World Court or a United Nations. We 
may admit that in making temporal 
beatitudes, a final goal distinct from 
heavenly beatitude he does not see eye to 
eye with St. Thomas, that in his anxiety 
to establish his thesis he flies in the face 
of history and human nature, and that in 
his burning zeal to correct abuses he 
lashes out at ecclesiastics who graft the 


sword on the crosier. If Dante were to 
return to Rome today, he would be 
pleased with the Vatican City, which 
virtually represents the solution of the 
vexed question of the Church and tem- 
poral possessions, which he advanced in 
De Monarchia. While it is true that his 
treatise was placed on the Index by the 
Council of Trent, it is significant that, 
with the creation of the Vatican City, it 
was removed from the list of prohibited 


books. 

It should never be forgotten that 
Dante is a poet who is also a prophet, a 
philosopher who is also,a political re- 
former, a perfectionist who can tolerate 
abuses neither in the Church nor in the 
State. He is a superb idealist, a magnifi- 
cent dreamer, whose dream of youthful 
love raised to the supernatural plane is 
told in the Vita Nuova, whose dream of 
a universal philosophy which leads men 
to natural virtue is elaborated in the 
Convivio, and whose dream of a uni- 
versal empire which brings peace to this 
war-ridden planet is unfolded in De 
Monarchia. But Dante took the whole 
universe, this world and the next, for 
his province; and hence the Divine 
Comedy is his last and greatest dream, 
the dream of a universal Church which 
guides all men to eternal life, a dream 
set to incomparable music. Professor Gil- 
son admits that St. Thomas and his 
theology occupy a place of honor in the 
Divine Comedy; but he asserts that the 
poem cannot be identified with Thom- 
ism, as witness the presence of Siger of 
Brabant, the representative of philoso- 
phy uncolored by theology, in the Heav- 
en of the Sun. Likewise, in the Divine 
Comedy, where theology is paramount, 
Dante still upholds his political prin- 
ciples; but, as Professor Gilson warns us, 
the poem “is infinitely mightier and 
more splendid than the political passions 
of the author.” 

Professor Gilson’s book is spirited, il- 
luminating and provocative, the product 
of a scholar who knows his Dante and 
who is a master of medieval philosophy. 
It fills a definite need, and it should be 
warmly welcomed by all those who are 
interested in Dante and in medieval 
philosophy. The translation is excellent, 
although it should be mentioned that 
the translator uses the awkward forma- 
tion Dantologist where Dantist would 
serve, and that he employs Dantesque 
where Dantean would be more precise. 
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Contest 


In this issue of BOT we are announcing 
a literary contest for high school stu- 
dents. For the best book reviews by high 
school students we are awarding prizes 
both to the winning students and to the 
schools which they attend. Winners 
names will be published in the February 
issue, along with-the winning reviews 
if we feel that the results merit publica- 
tion. For complete details and rules of 
the contest see the announcement on 
page 70 of this issue. 


Blanshard, Again 


In our April issue we stated that we 
did not intend to review Paul Blan- 
shard’s book of anti-Catholic ranting, 
just as we do not review anti-Semitic 
outbursts or white supremacy propa- 
ganda. Since then several of our readers 
have said that they were disappointed 
because they expect from us the Catho- 
lic reviewer's point of view and data 
with which to refute the book. 

We believe that we made a mistake 
in not pointing out that a complete 
refutation of the book could be found 
in seven articles published in America, 
commencing with the June 4, 1949, 
issue and that these articles are to be 
reprinted as a pamphlet. We take this 
opportunity to correct that mistake. 

We do not, however, believe that 
we are wrong in not reviewing the 
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book. BOT, of necessity, must confine 
itself to short reviews and Blanshard’s 
book cannot be refuted in a few words 
without the reviewer running the risk 
of appearing arbitrary. That this is only 
too true can be seen from the full page 
advertisement for Blanshard’s book on 
page 71 of the August 6 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. In this 
advertisement the publisher of the book 
attempts to ridicule the review which 
appeared in The Catholic World for 
this very reason: that in a short review 
it is practically impossible to present 
documentary evidence to refute a 350 
page book which is filled with haif 
truths and falsehoods. 


Silly Season 


Just to prove that the silly season is not 
yet over we quote the following passage 
from a review which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review of a book of philosophic 
musings inspired by a_philodendron 
plant: 

“Probably The Plant in My Window 
will never get as many readers as, let us 
say, Thomas Merton’s various books, but 
Mr. Parmenter’s conversion was just as 
genuinely, just as momentously a con- 
version and for a limited number of 
people the terms in which he describes 
it will be more understandable. All 
mystical experiences are more alike than 
those who have undergone certain of the 
kinds are willing to admit and Panthe- 
ism is more catholic than Catholicism 
itself. For a certain number of people 
the road to Damascus leads through a 
country lane or eyen merely past a 
philodendron languishing on an apart- 
ment radiator. One never knows around 
what corner one may meet, face to face 
for the first time, the Great God Pan. 
And for some it is the voice of Pan not 
the voice of Jehovah which cries out 
from the wilting plant or the dying 
animal, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecuteth 
thou me.’ ” 





Perhaps some would-be Catholic 
writers are like Shane Leslie’s Irishman 
who said, “I have no difficulty with the 
faith—it’s the morals that get me.” 

—Katherine Burton: 
The Next Thing 
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Msgr. Fulton Sheen has been signed by 
the George Mathew Adams Service to 
do a weekly newspaper column. It has 
also been announced that Msgr. Sheen’ 
Peace of Soul will be serialized by King 
Features Syndicate in September. . . , 
Katherine Burton’s biography of Pius X 
will be published next spring. . . . The 
British edition of Msgr. Ronald Knox’ 
Trials of a Translator is entitled On 
Englishing the Bible. 

On Christmas Eve of ’49, the begin- 
ning of the Holy Year, Prentice-Hall 
will publish A Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome, 
a guide book prepared especially for 
Holy Year pilgrims. Lt. Col. A. F 
Dunn, a member of the staff of the 
Vatican radio station, is preparing the 
book. . . . Graham Greene is reported 
to be working on a biography of Rober 
Louis Stevenson, a distant relative of 
his. . . . J. F. Powers, author of Prince 
of Darkness, is teaching at Marquette 
University this year. 


Macmillan is publishing a new book 
by Myles Connolly next spring. . .. 
The publication date of Every Mana 
Penny by Bruce Marshall has been 
moved up from January to October 6. 
. . . Fifty literary critics and reviewers 
are choosing for the Limited Editions 
Club the book written since 1944 “con- 
sidered most likely to attain the stature 
of a classic.” Sounds to us like the job 
“considered most likely to arouse a first 
class riot.” 

St. Joseph’s Parish Library, Wilmette, 
Illinois, for some time now has had 
parked in front of church every Sunday 
in good weather, their Bookmobile, 
large cart fitted with book shelves. The 
latest inovation in the parish is an open 
bookcase filled with books in the vesti- 
bule at the rear of church. A self-service 
plan is used whereby parishioners take 
and return books, depositing a small 


rental fee for the library's upkeep in a 
box on the bookshelf. 


The complete letters of the Little 
Flower, St. Therese of Lisieux, will be 
published for the first time in English 
translation by Sheed & Ward in Oc 
tober. They range from the notes she 
wrote as a child, with a big sister guit 
ing her hand, to the inscription she 


(Continued on page 94) 
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NEW FICTION 





Accurate and Loving 
Picture of the West 


Tue Bussiinc Sprinc, by Ross Santee. 
Scribner's. 300 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


Scribner's have published many good 
westerns, but few livelier or more ac- 
curate than this novel. It bears the stamp 
of its writer's personality so deeply im- 
pressed that it cannot readily be com- 
pared with any other book. It is the 
story of Nathan Rogers, a boy growing 
up ina small Midwestern town not long 
after the war between the States, and 
it tells how he was left an orphan, and 
went west in the care of a competent 
uncle who was by turns trapper, hunter, 
mountain man, guide and cowman, and 
of how he finally grew up and got land 
and a ranch of his own at the bubbling 
spring. 

The story contains a world of ad- 
venture over prairie and mountain from 
Montana to Arizona. The writer shows 
the same loving care for and under- 
standing of the boy in the small town 
that once distinguished Mark Twain. 
There are passages about life on the 
upper Missouri that bring back - Park- 
man and Irving who wrote when life 
there was fresh and new. There are 
sketches of Indian fighting and Indian 
life as vivid as any I have ever seen in 
print. The hot sun of the Southwest, 
the mesquite thicket, the rattlesnake ly- 
ing by the cactus, and the bubbling 
spring itself, are as clear in the story 
as such things were to me many years 
ago when I first saw that country. 

The Bubbling Spring is not merely 
well written, it is composed with the 
hand of a painter, the mind of a good 
novelist, and the personal affection of 
aman who knows his country and his 
subject and who loves them. The scenes 
are full of unforgettable little touches 
that bespeak personal knowledge. What 
I like best is the absolute accuracy in the 
reproduction of the old western mind, 
untroubled by creeds, quarrels, politics, 
metaphysics, but direct, loyal, profound- 
ly honest. These were people who knew 
how to live, and love, and die. 

The book is well made and well 
printed. The author has illustrated it 
with some lively and truthful sketches. 
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Faith in Miracle Makes 
Highly Dramatic Story 


Mrracze at Carpenricc, by Tom Han- 
lin. Random House. 244 pp. $3.00 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


Readers who may be surfeited by the 
recent string of “miracle” novels need 
not approach Tom Hanlin’s Miracle at 
Cardenrigg with undue apprehension. 


True, the miracle element is present, ° 


and the story is highly dramatic. But a 
light touch and a curiously rational 
twist at the end give the story a refresh- 
ing piquancy. 

Miracle at Cardenrigg deals with a 
coal mine disaster in a little community 
in Scotland where reside a number of 
Irish Catholic families. Some of their 
men are trapped in, the mine, and it 
falls to the lot of Rack O’Dell to effect 
their rescue. But O'Dell is likewise im- 
prisoned in the pit. The greater part 
of the story concerns the struggles of 
these men, their thoughts as they face 
death, and the mingled emotions of 
those who wait for them above. 

O'Dell loves Ria Kennedy, the pious 
and shy daughter of an Irish miner, who 
herself wishes to enter the convent. 
Rejecting O'Dell, she is nevertheless in- 
terested in his soul. She succeeds in 
bringing him back to the faith, for his 
own sake; and she prays for his mir- 
aculous rescue for the sake of his un- 
born child by Chrissie, a woman of the 
town. As hope for a rescue fades, Ria’s 
faith in a miracle succeeds, at the cost 
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of her own life, in keeping the enraged 
mob above from wrecking and burning 
the dilapidated mine, while final rescue 
operations are going on. All the men are 
saved. 


Hanlin’s deft handling of situation, 
his attention to a continuous action, and 
his ingenious arrangement of events that 
lead up to an inevitable conclusion—all 
these steer the novel clear of extremes 
of religious melancholy and trashy melo- 
drama. 


Man of the World 
Is Ancient Egyptian 


Tue Ecyptian, by Mika Waltari. ‘Trans- 
lated by Naomi Walford. Putnam. 
503 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


About three thousand years ago, Amen- 
hotep IV ascended the throne of the 
Two Kingdoms—and started one of the 
greatest social revolutions in world his- 
tory. Amenhotep (Ammon Is Satisfied) 
changed his name to Ikhnaton, or Akh- 
naton (Living Image of Aton), thrust 
a new religion and a new moral law 
upon Egypt, which was already ancient. 
The religion was monotheistic; the 
morality was idealistic pacifism like 
Gandhi's: the result was total chaos, be- 
cause most men are not like Akhnaton 


or Ghandi. 


In these times lived the fictional hero 
of The Egyptian, Sinuhe the Physician. 
The book is his autobiography—span- 
ning the period from the reign of the 
great Amenhotep III and his terrible 
queen Taia to that of Horemheb and 
his unhappy Baketamon. 


Sinuhe’s tale is thoughtful, mature, 
cosmopolitan. It introduces a host of 
thoroughly credible characters, none of 
whom is all good or all bad, all wise or 
all foolish. There are good intentions 
that result in horrible massacres, and evil 
designs that bring happiness to many. 

Sinuhe—himself good and bad, wise 
and foolish—does not pretend to under- 
stand. He simply records what hap- 
pened. He gives us intimate glimpses 
of his native Thebes, and takes us on 
his travels—to Mittani and Babylon, 
Hatti and Crete, then back to his own 
turbulent Land of Kem. Through him 
we meet unforgettable characters—Kap- 
tah, his servant; Nefernefernefer, 
Minea, and Merit, the women who 
captivate him; Horemheb the warrior; 
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Thothmes the painter; Eie the high 
priest of Ammon, and dozens of others. 

This is the first contact that readers of 
English have had with Mika Waltari, 
a really remarkable Finnish writer. His 
novel (which went through several 
European editions) is longish and rather 
heavy, but it is surprisingly easy to read, 
and extremely hard to put aside. 

Due credit must also go to Naomi 
Walford, who has done a masterful job 
of translating The Egyptian. The story 
of Sinhue is definitely adult reading— 
at times overly concerned with sex—but 
fascinating and particularly profitable 
for all who are prone to see only one 
side to a question. 


Historical Novel of 
Time of Our Lord 


Nicutratt At Noon, by Marcel 
Hamon. Translated by Samuel Put- 
nam. Ziff-Davis. 234 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M. 


The background of this novel is an au- 
thentic and reverent re-creation of life 
in Palestine at the time of Our Lord. 
The chief characters are that Malchus 
who was the servant of the High Priest 
and whose ear was cut off by St. Peter, 
Longinus, the Roman Centurion who 
pierced the side of Christ with a spear, 
and his daughter, Lucia. The love affair 
between Malchus and Lucia forms the 
basis of the plot. 

During the Passion, Malchus hears 
with his miraculously restored ear all 
the sounds and blows inflicted on Christ 
although he, Malchus, is absent from 
Terusalem at the time. Later he and 
Lucia help to anoint the Body of Christ. 
Longinus openly acknowledges the Di- 
vinity of Our Lord and has himself 
baptized as a Christian. Malchus and 
Lucia are then married by St. Peter 
whose servant Malchus now becomes. 

Besides these, however, there pass 
across the pages of this novel many other 
famous and familiar figures such as 
Pilate, Judas, Caiaphas, and Dismas, the 
Good Thief. For those who like a story 
with an exciting pace, Nightfall at 
Noon, will prove too slow and descrip- 
tive. But for those who want an his- 
torical novel that will give them a deeper 
understanding of the most important 
period in the history of the world, this 
is the book. 
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Christopher Prize Winner 
Is Novel of World War II 


Catt Ir Treason, by George Howe. 
Viking. 384 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by John F. Loosbrock 


Call It Treason is this year’s winner of 
the $15,000 Christophers’ prize, for 
which the only qualification other than 
literary excellence is that the book “be 
in accord with Christian. principles 
rather than against them.” Its selection, 
certainly, indicates that the judges do 


. not interpret this restriction as meaning 


sermonical, for the book is a fast-moving, 
high-tension chase story in the best tra- 
dition of Alfred Hitchcock's early films. 

The background is the war in Europe. 
The protagonists are three German 
prisoners of war, who have volunteered 
for service (call it treason) behind their 
own lines as spies for the American 
Seventh Army. Each has his motive. 
The Tiger, a Communist, wants money 
and power. Paluka, a gold-toothed ad- 
venturer indifferent to causes, looks for 





adventure and cares not whence jt 
comes. Happy, whose doctor-father has 
already suffered much for his ant; 
Hitler views, struggles long and mightily 
with his conscience before deciding he 
is not betraying his fatherland, only 
the gangsters who hold it in their grip, 

The book has an undeniable ring of 
authenticity, both in its treatment of 
the OSS briefing camps and of the 
scenes behind the German lines. The 
tension builds from the time Happy 
parachutes from an American plane be- 
yond the Rhine. The plot is simple, 
“Will he make it?” The situations are 
plausible and the denouement realistic. 
The author, a former OSS officer, does 
an exceptionally good job of catchin 
the spirit and details of life behind the 
lines in crumbling Germany. The movie 
moguls will be disappointed that he 
didn’t clutter up his plot with a phony 
love story but I was not. 

Call It Treason is a good, competent 
job of writing in a genre that too few 
authors do well. 





Upper Middle Class 
In American City 


A Race to Live, by John O'Hara. 
Random House. 590 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by John F. Loosbrock 


This, the first major work produced by 
a highly talented writer in 11 years, is, 
I'm sorry to say, John O'Hara's first 
flop. Published fifteen years to the day 
after his fine Appointment in Samara, 
A Rage to Live will disappoint those 
readers who have been lead to expect 
from O'Hara that bitter, sardonic dis- 
section of our upper middle-class mores 
at which he has proven himself so 
adept. 

It isn’t a bad book merely because of 
its preoccupation with sex, because its 
bedroom scenes are very nearly on a 
filthy postcard level, almost-clinical in 
detail. That’s not the main issue. No, 
O’Hara fails because his central char- 
acter, the one on whom his novel must 
stand or fall, commits the cardinal sin 
of a fictional person. Grace Caldwell 
Tate is dull. Her love affairs are sordid, 
her conversation is less than brilliant, 
her social perception is non-existent. 
You just don’t care what happens to her. 

Grace is the selfish, headstrong daugh- 
ter of the leading family, socially and 
almost financially, of Fort Penn (Harris- 


burg?), Pennsylvania. The most mean- 
ingful episodes of the book take place 
in the period 1917-1920, when Graces 
marriage with Sidney Tate (the only 
reasonably decent character in_ the 
novel) breaks up on the shoals of her 
violent love affair with Roger Bannon, 
son of a local politician. Sidney merc 
fully dies of polio before their union 
can be officially and scandalously dis 
solved. 


Grace, who is not quite a nympho 
maniac since she is particular with 
whom she sleeps, continues to hop in 
and out of bed until, and this is a 
melodramatic, un-O’Hara-like note, she 
is shot at by a justifiably jealous wife 
This episode aroused me emotionally 
for the first time during my reading 
I bitterly regretted the fact that the be 
trayed woman was not a better marks 
man. 


There are more than occasional flashes 
of the old O’Hara brilliance. He has an 
uncanny faculty for piercing the facade 
of suburban social life and exposing the 
petty meanness that too often lies be 
neath. The book could have been 4 
penetrating, peeling-back of the thin 
veneer of civilization that overlays much 
of our society. O'Hara had a good idea. 
He just didn’t write about interesting 


people. 
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Picture of Greece 
During and After War 


Tue Crack IN THE CoLumn, by George 
Weller. Random House. 370 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 
O.F.M.Cap. 


Why do first-rate reporters insist on be- 
ing second-rate novelists? George Weller 
is a first-rate reporter. He is the winner 
of a Pulitzer prize for distinguished re- 
porting, and he has brought all his skill 
of observation, reporting and analysis 
into the formation of this book. It is a 
complete and, I believe, very objective 
report on what happened in Greece from 
the time of the German occupation to 
the time when the British had subdued 
the Communist-led ELAS and the 
Americans began to accept some re- 
sponsibility for Greek affairs. Unfor- 
tunately it is also a novel. 

I say unfortunately, because in trying 
to introduce individuals with personal 
problems into his overall picture of the 
problems of Greece the author has added 
only a banal and often objectionable 
element. Major Walker of the British 


Intelligence heads a spy net in Athens. 
The black-eyed Nitsa is his chief Greek 
agent. The American Lieutenant Mac- 
Phail joins the underground when he is 
shot down over Greece. A band of 
Greek Americans parachute into the 
mountains under Lieutenant Trapezis to 
conduct sabotage with the help of guer- 
rillas. 


Thus the main actors are brought into 
the story. With the assistance of various 
Greeks and other members of the Allied 
occupation they take some part in and 
do much talking about everything that 
happens in Greece. The author makes 
an evident effort at characterization but 
the personalities are so lost in the larger 
picture of the Greek situation that they 
mean little. 


Nitsa comes as close as anyone to be- 
ing the book’s chief character. She loves 
Walker. Walker takes to sleeping with 
an American Red Cross girl. Nitsa likes 
Trapezis, but she remains virginal to the 
end. That is her whole story and, 
though the author may have had some 
idea of making her a symbol of Greece, 
neither the character nor the symbol 
come off very well. 


I said that Nitsa remained virginal, 
but her virginity is more an accident 
than a virtue. She is as tolerant of 
fornication as any of the other characters 
—as the author, in fact. 

Perhaps we have here a key to the 
trouble not only with George Weller’s 
book but with much modern fiction. On 
the plane of politics and international 
relations Mr. Weller is struggling to 
judge what is right and what is wrong, 
to see things as they are in the light of 
principles. But on the plane of indi- 
vidual men and women and their rela- 
tionships he is striving to ignore right 
and wrong, to see things with the pre- 
conception of amorality. May not this be 
the explanation why his picture of the 
Greek situation is a success while his 
portrait of individual lives is a failure. 


The late Willa Cather’s Death Comes 
for the Archbishop was read not because 
it was a novel about an archbishop but 
because it was a well written novel 


about an archbishop. 
Bruce Marshall 


in The Commonweal 








The $15,000 Christophers Award Novel 











CALL IT TREASON 


by George Howe 





For this book, chosen from more than 2000 
manuscripts, the author has been honored with 
the largest noncommercial prize on record for a 
single novel. The winner of this most important 
Catholic literary award is not a religious novel, 
but one of the most breath-taking espionage 
stories of our time. 

In Call It Treason three Germans volunteer 


to spy on their country for the U. S. Army... 
one for riches, one for adventure, and one for 
something he couldn’t name but felt profoundly 
in his heart. More than a novel of suspense, 
Call It Treason is a story of men at war with 
their world, and of one to whom the risk of 
death and disgrace was less compelling than a 
faith as strong as love. $3.00 
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The Viking Press - 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reaction of Young Girl 
To Her Parents’ Divorce 


Tue Face oF Love, by Marianne 
Roane. Scribner’s. 268 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


Here is a satisfying novel characterized 
by beauty of style, freshness of imagery 
and perceptive wisdom. Its delicate ap- 
proach to a triangle, in which young 
Dana Fugate finds herself involved, is 
unusual and refreshing. The teen-age 
heroine is not herself one of the angles 
of the triangle. Her father, to whom she 
is devoted, has asked her mother for a 
divorce in order to marry a French 
refugee who offers much more in the 
way of glamour and responsiveness to 
his moods. 

Dana’s parents have never been tem- 
peramentally suited to each other, and 
Dana has always found herself more in 
sympathy with her father’s brilliant but 
erratic personality, than with her 
mother’s uncompromising common 
sense. The special quality of The Face 
of Love lies in its successful interpreta- 
tion of both sides, and of. Dana’s con- 
fusion. Dan Fugate is the more appeal- 
ing character, but his selfishness and 
irresponsibility are positive faults, where- 
as his wife's are merely negative. It is 
an unhappy fact that positive faults are 
more interesting than negative ones. 


Dana Fugate is unable to see either 
side with clarity and justice. Too young 
to analyze the complex pattern of emo- 
tions, the resulting uncertainty and 
sense of loss are the beginning of ma- 
turity. She finds comfort at last in a 
love affair of her own. The inconclu- 
siveness of this solution, and the author's 
failure to transcend the immediate de- 
mands of the plot are limitations which 
would not be noticed in a poorer piece 
of work. Adult readers will find this a 
rewarding novel. 


Mediocre at Best 


Tue Queen Bez, by Edna Lee. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 295 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


The following statement appears on the 
jacket of The Queen Bee: “Everyone has 
known an Eva Avery.” That, fortu- 
nately, is an exaggeration. Eva Avery 
is a sefish, determined, ruthless woman 
who makes such a fetish of her own 
personal beauty and allure for men that 
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her husband, children, home and reputa- 
tion are sacrificed to it. All the other 
characters in the book seem like pup- 
pets, moved about by Eva on the 
checker-board of her intrigue. 

The author's skillful use of symbol 
is interesting. She compares Eva to a 
queen bee reducing every other female 
which threatens her supremacy in the 
hive to servitude or extinction. The 
story is sufficiently well written to hold 
interest, and the climax is exciting and 
spectacular, yet the reader lays the book 
aside with a feeling of disappointment. 
There is always the hope that Ross 
Avery, Eva’s husband, will prove to be 
man enough to restrain her, or that 
one of the women victimized by Eva 
will stand up to her. But they never do. 


The Queen Bee might serve as enter- 
taining reading for adults who happen 
to have time on their hands. 


Story of Mother 
And Abnormal Child 


* Tue Cannipat Heart, by Margaret 


Millar. Random House. 207 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann. 


The Cannibal Heart is a gruesome but 
fitting title for the novel by Margaret 
Millar about a woman whose only child 
had been born a Mongolian idiot. Un- 
willing to let the child be sent to a 
place that could care for him, Mrs. 
Wakefield imprisons her husband, the 
child, his nurse and herself on a lonely 
spot on the California coast. It is only 
the nurse who understands that the 
mother does not love the child. 

It takes a highly sensitive and sympa- 
thetic imagination to treat the abnormal 
in fiction. Patrick White was successful 
in his novel The Aunt’s Story, partly 
because of his own power of penetration 
and partly because of his skillful use of 
the stream of consciousness method, well 
suited to the unfolding of the abnormal 
consciousness. In her novel Here Were 
No Windows, Norah Hoult aroused the 
sympathy of her readers for the pathetic 
old lady whose senile condition she un- 
folded with rare discernment and real 
compassion. By comparison with either 
of these novels about the abnormal 
mind, The Cannibal Heart is obvious 
and flat-footed. 

Literary skill is required to handle the 
element of time in a novel. Without it 
a story shifts awkwardly, as this one 


Tea Drinking and Visiting 
In County of Barsetshire 


Tue Oxp Banx House, by Angela Thir. 
kell. Knopf. 345 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Ann Cyr 
This is a light story of the English 
countryside, or, more specifically, the 
county of Barsetshire. 

There is Eleanor Grantly, daughter of 
the rector at Edgewood who carries on 
a desultory romance with Colin Keith, 
a young barrister. Mutual friends are 
Lord and Lady Pomfret of Pomfret 
Towers who are struggling gallantly to 
uphold Tradition in the face of radical 
changes brought about by Britain's 
Labour’ government. Eleanor maintains 
a rather foolish attitude of awe and 
over-solicitude for her titled friends 
which exasperates her admirer and 
which will exasperate the reader in case 
he or she is sufficiently interested. 

Then there is Sam Adams, rich, self- 
made ironmaster from Hogglestock who 
buys the Old Bank House, a local Jand- 
mark, and is admitted into the tight 
little circle of county families despite 
his humble beginnings. Hardworking 
masculine Lucy Marling, disappointed 
in love, takes over the management of 
the farm activities of Adamsfield and 
love flowers again. 


There is the Dreadful Dowager, Lady 
Norton, who greatly covets an uninter 
esting plant called Palafox borealis and 
is foiled in her attempt to obtain seeds 
There is the aging Lady Emily Leslie 
of Little Misfit who is often confused 
as to what, if anything, is going on. 

There is much visiting back and 
forth among ancestral estates, much tea 
is drunk, and there is much-to-do about 
nothing. 





does, from present to past. A novelis 
must fill in the past that has produced 
the present but a reader should not fee! 
as though he were on a see-saw that goes 
from present to past, present to past 
Perhaps the most serious defect in this 
book is its inadequate point of vision 
Possibly the nurse could have inter 
preted Mrs. Wakefield’s story with 
enough penetration to have given it 
depth. But not one character in the book 
has sufficient discernment to reveal 4 
psychopathic woman to a reader. As it 


stands, therefore, the book is melodrt 


matic and has no literary importance. 
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Men of Whaling Ships 
In South Sea Islands 


Weeps oF VioLENCE, by Earl Schenck. 
Doubleday. 277 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edward J]. Cawley 
Weeds of Violence, by Earl Schenck, is 


described as a novel of high adventure. 
It is just that. 


Johnathon Waynecliffe resides in a 
New England whaling town with his 
grandmother. Life is boring to this rest- 
less, high-spirited lad, with little to vary 
the monotony except Sunday church at- 
tendance, which offers the ever-welcome 
opportunity to feast his eyes on the 
minister's pretty and proper daughter, 
Susan. A misunderstanding with Susan 
drives him to a taproom, where he be- 
comes involved in a murder and meets 
Fuddy Butler, a cold, crafty, capable, 
cat-mannered person. The murder 
makes it expedient for Johnathon to 
ship out on the Mattie Grimes, where 


he finds Butler a shipmate. There fol- . 


lows an excellent description of life at 
sea, with the whaling scenes among 
the highspots of this adventure-filled 
narrative. 

But the story really develops in the 
South Sea island to which the hero 
escapes. Interesting characters abound 
and the author is in his element, with 
a knowledge that is exhaustless. This is 
liable to cause a mild reader complaint. 
The author at times seems to forget that 
his readers, not being as well versed as 
he is in the native lore and tongue, un- 
willingly miss the significance of some 
of the events. There are a few lusty 
expletives but since the author is deal- 
ing with hardbitten whaling men of the 
sailing ship era this is probably to be 
expected. 

If a reader expects his novel of ad- 
venture to be an interesting story, ex- 


cellently told, he will enjoy Weeds of 


Violence. 


Materialistic and Pagan 


Tue Sure Turnc, by Merle Miller. 
William Sloane. 341 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 
Without the grace of subtlety, The Sure 


hing is unvarnished propaganda di- 
rected against the investigation and re- 
moval of Communists in the employ of 
the Federal Government. The Depart- 
ment of State and the FBI are exhibited 
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as an American NKVD which hounds 
Government workers even to the point 
of “thought control.” 

Brad Douglas, a colorless individual 
and a minor official in the Department 
of State, is dismissed from his position 
because of a short period of member- 
ship in the Communist Party ten years 
previous. This is the whole plot. 

Divorce, suicide and lying are held 
up for approval. There is, perhaps, only 
one form of sexual aberration not 
dragged into the book. The dialogue 
consists, in major part, in sex talk in the 
best gutter tradition. 


Merle Miller has prostituted his fine 
flair for irony in a book that is evil, 
materialistic, pagan. 


Problems of Adolescence 


Tue Desperate Cuitpren, by David 
Cornel de Jong. Doubleday. 311 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Leo A. Pursley 


Something of the deperation of the un- 
fortunate children in this novel may be 
felt by the reviewer who undertakes to 
place it properly as a piece of fiction. In 
matter, if not in form, it reads more like 
a study in abnormal psychology with 
the usual preponderance of sex. Nearly 
all of the characters old enough to be 
adults are eccentric, thwarted, perverted, 
vicious; and it is the emotional impact of 
such people upon the lives of two be- 
wildered boys that makes the whole 
story of Orrin West, aged fifteen, whose 
memory is seared by the discovery of 
his father’s suicide, and Sebastian Bol- 
cher, aged twelve, who is victimized 
by the neurotic moods of his divorced 
mother. 

Despite one or two downright dis- 
gusting scenes, the author gives us an 
insight into the problem of growing up 
in an atmosphere hostile in every sense 
to the innocence of childhood. I can- 
not help thinking that, with a more 
balanced treatment of his material and 
a better understanding of the spiritual 
aspects of it, his story might well evoke 
in any thoughtful reader the “measure- 
less pity for adolescents” which St. Peter 
Canisius confessed in an age not unlike 
our own. However that may be, The 
Desperate Children is not for children, 
desperate or otherwise, though it may 
serve as an eye-opener to certain par- 
ents and teachers who ought to be. 


Midwest College Life 


Tue Priitive, by Feike Feikema. 
Doubleday. 460 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by James M. Shea 


This is the story of an over-sized farm 
boy at a sectarian college in the Mid- 
west, a college remarkable for the num- 
ber of queer people among faculty and 
students. The author calls the book the 
first ‘of an American trilogy, World's 
Wanderer, and the publisher calls it a 
“full-bodied, lusty tale.” Despite these 
pretentious tags, the book is little more 
than the painstaking account of the dif_- 
culties of a sensitive giant in a strange 
environment, with lavish attention given 
to physical, animal, disgusting, and ob- 
scene details. Curiously, all the persons 
in the story who are at all likeable are 
non-conformists; those who make formal 
religion a part of their lives are creepy 
characters. 

The author has a gift for writing and 
allows himself a rather free style. Un- 
fortunately, in his intense preoccupation 
with what is thought to be realism, he 
misses the mystery of things, which is 
their central reality. If this book reflects 
the author’s own experiences in a de- 
nominational college in Michigan, that 
college must be a weird, unwholesome 
institution, completely unworthy of the 
laborious efforts that must have gone 
into this devastating portrait. 


Haven from the World 


Tue Oasis, by Mary McCarthy. Ran- 
dom House. 181 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready. 


When a Mary McCarthy writes a book 
called The Oasis it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect some green and 
pleasant reading, but when the book 
jacket shows an arty picture of the 
writer and contains some ecstatic re- 
views of the book that it is covering, 
culled from the pages of The Horizon, 
England‘s avant garde literary magazine, 
the bright promise begins to fade, never 
to return. The best thing about the book 
is its title, and even that is a false one. 
A better title would have been The 
Mirage. 

This is a smart book written for smart 
people. The writer displays a meretri- 
cious virtuosity and an understanding of 
a limited circle of intelligentsia. A 
chronicle of their antics, in attempting 
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to found a haven from the world, is not 
a new idea, nor can this reviewer admit 
to any pleasure in reading of them. 
Mary McCarthy is an able writer and 
it seems wasteful of her to write so 
trivially. ‘The oasis of which she writes 
is in reality an ivory tower, and it im- 
prisons her and many like her; their con- 
solation lies in telling one another that 
only they can understand one another, 
and that consolation is really a great 
pity, for if they were free of it they 
might write something worth reading 
and remembering. 


Junction, Nebraska 


THe Wor tp IN THE Attic, by Wright 
Morris. Scribner's. 189 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


Only toward the end of the enjoyable 
light reading experience provided in this 
first person novel are we told that the 
“attic” of the title is the big house into 
which Bud and Nellie Hibbard can 
now hope to move, But The World in 
the Attic is not the story of Bud and 
Nellie, nor of Aunt Angie and Miss 
Caddy and the locked door which has 
separated their lives for more than 
twenty years in the house which Clin- 
ton Hibbard built for his imported bride 
from Indiana. Neither is this short novel 
just a brief interlude in the lives of the 
narrator, Clyde Muncy, and his wife 
and two children. 

Instead, here is the picture of a 
Nebraska town which bears the sym- 
bolic name of Junction. Worlds apart 
from Clyde, Massachusetts, and so, hard- 
ly calculated to arouse the dissecting 
enthusiasm of Mr. Marquand’s Malcolm 
Bryant, Junction is simply one of those 
hot, dusty, shadeless Midwestern towns 
which can arouse in their returning na- 
tive sons a combination of nostalgia and 
nausea. Built for a glowing future which 
cut a detour away from its prevailing 
drabness, it subsists in the present on 
recollections of the small but significant 
details of its past. 

Miss Caddy, the hub around which 
the wheel of Junction’s present gossip 
and past glory revolves, is a shadowy 
figure throughout. Readers who revel in 
the minutest details of the lives and 
possessions of their fictional heroes and 
heroines will be disappointed. Mr. Mor- 
ris’ economy in writing leaves a lot to 
the imagination of his audience. 
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Two Major Defects 
Mar Promising Novel 


Cities oF THE Deep, by Edward Lyons. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 496 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Cities of the Deep is not to be dismissed 
as just another novel. Edward Lyons 
tells the story of Kin Starling, son of a 
vagabond father and _ raised by his 
mother in a lonely cabin on the duns off 
the wild coast of Waccamaw, Florida. 
Seared by her disappointed love, Kin’s 
mother rears her son with little affection 
or sympathy. There are a few friends in 
Waccamaw—Doc, Bargo, and especially 
Nancy, lonely daughter of a wealthy 
widower. Branded a “no-good” and 
feared for his ungovernable temper, 
Kin flees Waccamaw after all but mur- 
dering the school master. Just before he 
leaves, Kin finds his mother a suicide. 

There is one insatiable thirst in Kin’s 
soul—to reach New York and wrest a 
fortune from Wall Street. The journey 
up the East coast leads him through the 
backwash of humanity. Kin finally 
reaches New York and his starved, fever- 
wracked body is nursed back to health 
by the waif Nora and her foster-father 
Abram. But Kin’s soul is shrivelled be- 
yond repair. With cruel, dogged cun- 
ning, he works his way into the friend- 
ship of an easy-going stock-broker and 
when the man goes off to war, Kin 
uses the opportunity to gain control of 
the business, pyramid it into a multi- 
million dollar organization, and achieve 
a fortune beyond his wildest dreams. 

It’s here that Lyons becomes the 
moralizer. Kin finds not happiness, but 
frustration, broken health, and bitter es- 
trangement between himself and Nora. 
Fleeing from his cruel coldness, Nora 
dies in premature childbirth. 

To repair his broken body, above all, 
to mend his shattered mind, Kin returns 
to Waccamaw and with the help of 
Doc, Bargo, and esvecially Nancy, Kin 
rebuilds a sense of values. The crash 
of ’29 leaves him penniless and “in 
full circle” he begins anew with Nancy 
as his wife and Waccamaw his home. 


There are two chief objections to 


Cities of the Deep. The first: while ex- 


posing the greed of big business and 
its consequent futility to bring man 


eace or satisfaction, Lyons offers pre- 
; P 


cious little in its place. Lyons’ home- 


spun philosophy of sentimental human. 
ism is hardly an adequate answer to life 
and its problems. Its “full circle” will 
be the same frustration and despair that 
Kin found on Wall Street. 

An equally serious fault is the in. 
credible development of Kin into a 
suave New Yorker, glibly quoting pas. 
sages from the poets, discussing modem 
art, and reading heavily in Nietzsche, 
And this the unlettered’ boy from the 
back-tracks of Florida who ruined his 
health in New York mastering intricate 
stock deals and economic trends of the 
lush ’20’s! 

These two major defects will keep 
Cities of the Deep from being a first. 
class novel. Otherwise, its powerful ac- 
tion and its excellent prose mark Ed- 
ward Lyons as a novelist from whom 
greater things are yet to come. 


Story of Old Pine 
A Confederate Sutler 


Ercut Aprit. Days, by Scott Hart. 
Coward-McCann. 188 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Story, character; plot and history take 
second place to distinguished writing in 
Scott Hart’s unusual study of the clos 
ing days of the Civil War. Mr. Hart's 
dynamic, colorful and lovely prose is a 
joy in itself—something to be treasured 
in an age of uncertain, shoddy style. 

Eight April Days is hardly an his 
torical novel. It uses the final retreat of 
the Confederate Army to study the more 
universal issues involved in the impact 
which war makes on human character. 
The ragged Confederate Army is only 
fleetingly seen, but the terrible desola 
tion and searing confusion of war with 
it’s personal, moral and social wreckage 
is always kept in focus. 

There is little story and no plot in 
Eight April Days. Old Pine, the cha 
vinistic sutler, is drawn with Milton 
esque strokes. She refuses to believe in 
defeat. She defies the Yankees, and spurs 
the disgruntled and discouraged on to 
further effort. Through her, Baker be 
comes a hero. She is not so successful 
with her fellow trader, Biggs. She helps 
Captain Crosman and his wife, Judith, 
in their personal domestic tragedy. 

Old Pine is a symbol of that which 
spurs men on to fight. She is the 
Woman — The Mother-Country — fot 
which men suffer. In the words of the 
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author, they “must have her, however,” 
—“the same woman of pride and passion 
and opinion who brings death in the 
guise and spirit of beauty”—“until some 
day men can learn to live together.” 


It does not seem to be an accident 
that the author has made the symbolic 
Old Pine a sutler. 


Action and Adventure 
On Panoramic Scale 


Twiicht ON THE Froops, by Mar- 
guerite Steen. Doubleday. 782 pp. 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


This interesting, though not so melo- 
dramatic, sequel to the extraordinarily 
successful The Sun Is My Undoing 
deals primarily with Johnny Flood, the 
great-grandson of old Matt Flood, the 
slave trader. The lengthy chronicle has 
for its setting staid Bristol and the exotic 
Gold Coast in and near the African 
nation of Ashanti. Some of the most ex- 
citing episodes in the book center about 
the bloody Ashanti wars. 


Johnny’s life is a short but rebellious 
one. He is aware of the many crimes 
that were fostered and encouraged by 
his ancestors in their insatiable thirst for 
wealth on the Gold Coast of Africa. He 
recognizes only too clearly the smug in- 
difference of his immediate family to- 
ward the African Negro as a human be- 
ing. In their eyes the Negro exists only 
to serve their interests. Johnny is a mis- 
fit in that family. From the time he runs 
away to sea at the age of fourteen to his 
untimely and self-inflicted death in 
Africa less than ten years later, his life 
isa tragic one. Tragic always but usually 
interesting. 


The author is to be commended for 
the extensive research that has gone into 
this detailed and intricate family saga. 
Miss Steen knows African mores and 
tribal customs as well as the involved 
shipping interests of English mercantile 
families at the turn of the century. Twi- 
light on the Floods is vivid and realistic 
teading. Its most sensational episodes are 
handled obliquely. The reader is spared 
the emotional impact of certain scenes, 
which could have been offensive in the 
hands of a less able writer. For those 
who like action and adventure on a vast 
panoramic canvass this book is recom- 
mended. Others will not like it at all. 
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British Street Urchin 
In Queen Victoria’s Court 


Tue Muprarx, by Theodore Bonnet. 
Doubleday. 305 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


It sounds unlikely, but there are an- 
nouncements in black and white that 
the Mudlark has been chosen as the 
September selection of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Even though the doubtful 
palm be awarded 12 to 24 times a year, 
surely there are 24 other books of more 
worth than this slight historical tale 
based on an imaginary incident of faint 
interest. 


It is hard to say which is more irritat- 
ing, the trivial plot or the portentous 
style. Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 
could not have been treated with more 
solemnity—sometimes suspiciously like 
mock solemnity—than this account of 
what happened when an adventurous 
waif managed to crash Queen Victoria's 
cozy dinner party. Among the widening 
ripples caused by the Mudlark’s descent 
into Victoria’s placid pool were a court 
investigation, a speech in Parliament by 
Mr. Disraeli, and a mild love affair. 
There are also intimations that the 
splash caused a change in British foreign 
policy, the purchase of the Suez Canal, 
and Victoria’s emergence from retire- 
ment. Combine an unbelievable plot 
with amateur writing, and what have 
your 


Saint or Sinner? 


Tue Last Miracte, by Karl Vollmoel- 
ler. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 706 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Zavadil 


This novel constitutes an attempt to 
cram a lifetime of experience into a 
single plot. Briefly the story concerns a 
saintly young candidate in a rather 
worldly convent, who leaves the convent 
to taste of less spiritual success and 
pleasure with a nobleman-lover. At her 
departure the Blessed Virgin descends 
from her grotto in the convent chapel 
to take the girl’s place. Seven years 
later, still not missed at the convent, 
the girl returns with her illegitimate 
child in her arms and the Blessed 
Virgin takes the child and returns with 
it to statue form in the grotto. Many 
years later there is a campaign to 
canonize the girl on entirely false 


grounds. The only two men at the 
ecclesiastical trial who know the truth, 
her original lover and her confessor, are 
convinced that she is a saint, although 
they are equally convinced that canoni- 
zation will be refused if they reveal the 
truth. A thoroughly nasty situation! At 
this point the story stops, with the 
reader apparently left to form his own 
conclusions. 


As a novel, this final opus of the late 
Karl Vollmoeller has a plot that is too 
involved, too intricate and too loosely 
connected for successful story telling. 
The tediousness of its length, slow de- 
velopment, and forbidding complexity 
soon choke off any interest it inspires in 
the reader. The moral aspect of the 
book is equally discouraging, and its 
religious element is even a bit disgust- 


ing. 


Rags-to-Riches Hero 
Marries Impoverished Lady 


Let Love Come Last, by Taylor Cald- 
well. Scribner’s. 408 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


By early September this novel will prob- 
ably be well up on the best-seller list 
for it is a story of strong hatreds, lust 
for power, long-planned revenge, and 
tempestuous conflicts of personalities 
and emotions, all centered on a rags-to- 
riches hero who married an impover- 
ished “lady.” 

But this is no Cinderella story. Wil- 
liam Prescott bluntly told Ursula he 
was marrying her because she had good 
taste and the “right” family background, 
and he intended his children to have the 
social graces, as well as the money, to be 
leaders of society in the town where he 
was born in poverty and obscurity. If 
it seems incredible that Ursula accepted 
because she had fallen in love with this 
harsh, bitter man at first or second 
meeting, it will seem more. incredible 
that she could remain fanatically loyal 
to his every wish—even at the expense 
of her children’s welfare—through long 
years of neglect and complete disregard 
for her wishes. 

Because William had suffered cold, 
hunger, and neglect in his childhood, 
he had a pathologically intense deter- 
mination that his children should have 
everything they wanted, that they 
should never be disciplined, that they 
should never feel that they owed him 
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anything. On the other hand, he he- 
lieved that he owed them everything. 


What a brood of vipers grew up 
around him to laugh at him behind his 
back and despise him because he was a 
fool and a weakling in their eyes! Only 
the adopted son, whom he had put out 
of his heart when his own children 
came, had any gratitude or affection for 
him, and only his youngest daughter 
had any pity for him in the defeat and 
loneliness of his later years. William had 
meant to do his best for his children, 
and he longed desperately for their love, 
but he had fed them on husks that 
shrivel the spirit and develop greed, in- 
gratitude, and selfishness. 


Story of Revenge 


Because OF THE Lockwoops, by Doro- 
thy Whipple. Macmillan. 301 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
The story of a revenge, executed in a 
discreet English way in a gentle Eng- 
lish village. Thea Hunter, infuriated by 
the interfering patronage of the Lock- 
woods toward her family, seizes an op- 
portunity for revenge against them 
which ruins, and nearly kills, Mr. Lock- 
wood. So much for the plot. The re- 
venge is the climax; the bulk of the book 
is in the telling of what goaded Thea 
to take it. 

But even without the advantage of 
a suspenseful plot, or of particularly 
unusual characters, this novel manages 
to be a little impressive. It may draw 
some of its interest from the very ordi- 
nariness of its situations and people, 
but its vigor is due to the author's sure, 
strong characterization of the middle- 
class English who people her book. 
There is a genius of a sort in descrip- 
tion which leaves the reader with a 
single vivid memory of a person's ap- 
pearance which is also, somehow, a 
symbol of his personality. Oliver Reade 
—a self-made young man in braces and 
no coat, Angela Harvey—a disembodied 
smile so deep and dimpled that it hides 
her eyes in her thick lashes, Mrs. Lock- 
wood with her “feet like marshmallows,” 
and Mrs. Hunter, who is really nobody 
at all, only a shadow wandering vaguely 
about wearing Mrs. Lockwood's dis- 
carded blouses. All are characters you 
have known, and will a long time re- 
member. 
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Racial Conflict 


TEACH THE Ancry Spirit, by Cornelia 
Jessey. Crown. 249 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 


Angel Garcia lives in the Mexican 
district of Los Angeles. Victims of racial 
prejudice, his family and neighbors re- 
act diversely. One totally rejects his 
Mexican heritage; another _ revolts 
against the whole “Anglo” culture. In 
the last paragraph Angel decides that it 
is necessary to accept both his Mexican- 
ism and his Americanism—the lesson of 
the “angry spirit.” 

The theme, the tragedy of racial con- 
flict, runs doggedly through the book, 
defeating its own purpose by subordin- 
ating the actual story to itself and by 
blurring the characters into mere types. 
The author apparently has taken care 
not to write over anyone’s head and she 
has succeeded to an extreme. There is 
obscenity; also, bad taste in the choice of 
details and in the dialogue. 


The Mexicans’ religion is handled 
painstakingly so as not to offend. Never- 
theless, it is treated only as a part of 
Mexican tradition, not for what it is 
worth. One passage leaves confusion as 
to whether or not the Church teaches 
anti-Semitism. And priests like Father 
Carlos exist only in the imaginations of 
the uninformed; he is too ignorant of 
human nature to be a true Catholic 
priest. 


Re-issue of Popular 
Irish Fairy Tales 


Tue WELL 0’ THE Wortp’s Enp, by 
Seumas MacManus. Re-issued by 
Devin-Adair. 189 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Anthony Fuerst 


The little lad, Sheumas MacManus, the 
gazur of seven, who listened with open- 
eyed wonderment to the tales of the 
Shanachie in Donegal (as he so blithely 
narrates in his book, Rocky Road to 
Dublin) and who ‘at an early age 
mastered the art of spinning them him- 
self has in The Well O’ The World's 
End put them into permanent form for 
the benefit of posterity. In content they 
are akin to the Grimm and Andersen 
fairy tales so dear to childhood, but in 
form and language they are replete with 
a fantasy and whimsy that are peculiarly 
Ireland. In this volume the author culls 
from his memory for a discriminating 





reading public the best remembered and 
the best beloved of them all. 


The comic-strip Superman is at best g 
pale imitation of the various charactes 
in these stories; for these folklore 
Horatio Algeresque figures fly with q 
swiftness that slackens the wind from 
one end of the earth and beyond jn 
pursuit of love potion or fancied 
nostrum. More deadly than Dick Tracy 
they wield among other potent weapons 
swords of sharpness to annihilate giants 
who scourge an imaginative globe. More 
prodigal by far than amiable Joe Palook, 
they disburse their gifts with a lavish- 
ness that would make Croesus turn pale 
with envy. 

These Shanachie stories are worth 
reading. For they are the popular con- 
cept of a country’s dreams, the quaint 
embodiment of her desires and the in- 
corporation of her ideals in terms of her 
people. Although the stories in this book 
go back to the times before Baptism 
laved Irish shores, they show us a people 
who even then was quivering with 
superabundant life and singular in emo 


tional depth. 





You May Be Right 


(Continued from page 72) 


historical background is accurate ant 
finely presented. The early Christians 
stand out as figures of light against the 
sordidness, cruelty and licentiousness d 
Nero’s Rome. 


Ethel Owen Merrill 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WASTE PAPER 


Gentlemen: 

Your Books On Trial is the bes 
scheme (to me) in the book world. l 
guards against buying “waste paper” be 
tween covers. It also makes evident that 
there are two classes of writers. One 
class has something to say. The othe 
class has to say something. Seeing one 
name in print must be a state of mind 


The Legion of Decency has helped 
a degree to clean up the movies. The 
printed word needs a cleaning as muth 
as the theatre did and does; perhap 
more. A list of the books that offend 
the olfactory nerve might serve a pu! 
tes Rev. William P. Brennan 

Cohoes, New York 
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Honest Story of Gandhi 
And Search for God 


Leap, Kinpty Licut, by Vincent 
Sheean. Random House. 374 pp. 
$3.50 

Reviewed by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


This is a book done with care and 
honesty. It is the attempt of an Ameri- 
can journalist really to see and not 
merely to look at the surface. What he is 
trying to see, so he for a long time 
thinks, is the sort of man Gandhi is and 
the reason for Gandhi's influence over 
millions even after his death. But what 
Sheean at bottom is trying to find out, 
and Gandhi helps him very much in 
the effort, is why Sheean is such a lost 
soul, such a damned soul. To date he 
does not get sight of the whole answer. 

The trouble with him has been that 
he thought and still thinks that for his 
48 years of life he did not believe in 
God. Gandhi by the way would not 
have agreed, for Gandhi had far too 
great and simple a faith in man and in 
God to suppose that any man could be 
so unnatural, so completely misled and 
so duped as not to believe in God. At 
any rate, Sheean says that as recently 
as the summer of 1947 he was still try- 
ing to take Marx, Freud and Einstein 
as “doctors” of human destiny. 

The book is a great moving story, 
simply told, of “the blessing,” which is 
a sort of efluence—as Hindu people by 
the millions believe—from the person 
of great leaders, above all from such 
simple, humble and spiritual leaders as 
Gandhi; a story of Gandhi's life, told 
best and in most detail in its South 
African years when “the Great Soul” 
was being formed; the story of Gandhi's 
last days in India and of Sheean’s at 
last coming to believe that he came to 
believe in God’s existence. It remains a 
great story though Sheean is not a pro- 
found mind: he unconsciously shows 
here and there how ineptly he was edu- 
cated during those queer 48 years; great, 
though quite a few of the details are 
beside the point and though Sheean is 
naive in supposing that it matters when 
such an American journalist for such a 
journal was at such a place and was so 


and so housed and fed. 
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Unusual History of Irish 
By Author and Scholar 


Tue Irtso: A Cuaracter Stupy, by 
Sean O’Faolain. Devin-Adair. 180 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M. 


Sean O’Faolain is the distinguished Irish 
author of novels and short stories. Some 
would indeed consider him to be the 
leading Irish writer of the present day. 
He is also a scholar holding degrees 
from Dublin and Harvard. In fact in 
order to judge this. book adequately, the 
reviewer should be able to match O’Fao- 
lain’s competence in Irish history and 
letters. Few can do that. 


Two general remarks, however, may 
be made. First let it be said that this is 
not a history in the usual sense of po- 
litical events and dates and _ battles. 
Rather it is a psychological history, a 
history of the Irish mind and character 
and culture. The author traces the con- 
tributions to the Irish character made by 
the various movements and invasions 
down the centuries such as the Celts, 
the Danes, the Normans, the English, 
and of course Catholic Christianity. 


Secondly, Catholic readers will not 
find O’Faolain’s treatment of the Church 
satisfactory. Now it is true that the 
evaluation of the part played by the 
Church in Ireland is a most complex 
matter. Why, for instance, during the 
rebellions of the nineteenth century, was 
the Church so often on the side of the 
constituted authority? Mr. O’Faolian 
talks about the loyalty of Maynooth, a 
loyalty drilled into the seminarians by 
their French professors who had wit- 
nessed the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, and by the Irish Bishops who 
were hoping to wring further conces- 
sions from the Crown. But no doubt the 
author as an Irishman knows that not all 
the Bishops were on the side of the Gov- 
ernment. Catdinals Logue and O’Don- 
nell, for instance, were on the side of 
the people, especially in the struggle for 
the land. 

In regard to the position of the 
Church in present-day Ireland, Mr. 
O’Faolain makes the following startling 
statement: “It is no part of the function 
of a Church to make policemen do its 


work, and that is precisely what the 
Church does in Ireland when it works 
through the State, by means of political 
lobbying, to tighten up the Licensing 
Laws, or to enforce a Censorship of 
books, or to control public amusements 
such as dancing, or to censor the Cin- 
ema, or to prevent Birth Control or to 
abolish Divorce.” 


This is not the place to unravel the 
fundamental confusion about the sepa- 
rate spheres of religion and politics. But 
the statement does sound suspiciously 
like the old anti-clerical argument for 
the isolation of the Church altogether 
from political life. Mr. O’Faolain ig- 
nores the fact that man’s conscious is in 
politics and that it is the Church’s mis- 
sion to form that conscience. 

As Leo XIII put it, “The same man is 
both citizen and Christian.” His Chris- 
tian conscience should guide his public 
life; and it is the Church’s duty to make 
his conscience Christian. The Church 
then, as Mr. O’Faolain should know, 
does not enter politics as a political, but 
as a spiritual, power—Irish intellectuals 
notwithstanding. 


France of Years Gone By 


A House In THE CevENNES, by Jeanne 
Saleil. Macmillan. 208 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


Summer after summer, Madame Mere, 
Monsieur Pere and their two daughters 
went to their house in Fougayrolles, a 
village nestled in a valley of the Ceven- 
nes. In Fougayrolles was the charm of 
Druid dolmens, a Roman _ highway, 
crumbling castle walls and most charm- 
ing of all, the inhabitants. Mlle. Rosa, 
neat as the needle and thread by which 
she earned her living, hid a pathetic 
love in a spinster heart. Le Sourd 
Romero, slim and handsome deaf mute, 
found happiness for a while in’ marriage 
with the little Balsane, and then was 
sad forever. Dr. Lacombe provoked 
much sympathy for he had a notoriously 
stingy wife, subject for infinite specula- 
tion among the villagers. - 

Yes, Monsieur Pere, Jeanne, and her 
sister had fallen under the spell cast by 
the village in the Cevennes. And 
Madame Mere? Madame Mere re- 
mained to be enchanted—and finally 
was. 

In writing of her girlhood, Mlle. 


Saleil, now Associate Professor of 
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French at Smith College, recaptures the 
southern France of two decades ago— 
the haughty aristocracy of un Comte 
and une Comtesse, the lively rivalry 
between Republicans and true children 
of the Church, the pomposity of a 
village constable. Do read A House in 
the Cevennes. 


Cultural History 
Of Italian People 


Tue Genius oF Iraty, by Leonardo 
Olschki. Oxford. 481 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


The Genius of Italy by Leonardo Olsch- 
ki is cultural history. A Veronese by 
birth, intimately familiar with his native 
land, “a tragic country—with a smiling 
face,” Dr. Olschki presents in a series 
of synoptic essays, a sympathetic, schol- 
arly appraisal of the historical, intel- 
lectual and cultural achievements of the 
Italian people. The first essays deal with 
the land and the ethnic groups holding 
or contending for its possession. The 
author traces the initial outbursts of 
native genius in the early Middle Ages 
when law and jurisprudence were the 
focal points of interest; the outpourings 
of the Italian spirit on wings of poetry 
and song; the enriched expressions of art 
and the new science of the modern era; 
the program of Italy, a Christian Demo- 
cratic State, battling for its life in con- 
temporary Europe. 

The picture of Italy’s political and cul- 
tural development is vivid and brilliant; 
the analysis, keen and penetrating. Dr. 
Olschki is convinced that the living cul- 
ture of the Italians in each of its varied 
aspects, is motivated by the laical spirit 
of the people “always alive and active 
behind the sumptuous facade of its ec- 
clesiastical monuments.” With this point 
of view as his yardstick, he measures the 
genius of the Medieval town and com- 
mune; the spirit behind the Papal- 
Imperial clashes chronic from Gregory 
VII to Boniface VIII; the achievements 
of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio and 
their circles; the Italian response to the 
religious upheavals of the Lutheran re- 
volt; the daring ventures of Galileo and 
Copernicus; the forces of 19th century 
nationalist ideologies and their impact 
on Italian civilization. The author holds 
that notwithstanding the complex fac- 
tors of history, leaders and movements, 
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the Italian genius and vitality found 
expression in art, literature and song. 
Dr. Olschki emphasizes the fact that 
“Whatever was achieved in the two 
millennia within geographical and lin- 
guistic boundaries of Italy has borne 
the mark of universality”, a spiritual in- 
clination toward universal values united 
with a traditional cosmopolitanism. 
Italian genius from beginning to end, is 
at home everywhere, in all ages, intel- 
lectually and artistically. 

The Genius of Italy is rich in his- 
torical and literary allusions, beautifully 
interwoven into the background of the 
picture of Italian life. The style, pre- 
dominantly dignified and weighty, is 
spotlighted with telling descriptions and 
observations. The student of history will 
enjoy the broad basic integration in the 
book; the general reader will profit by 
the sweeping portrayal of the genius of 
a nation which has achieved greatness, 
not through political unity and national- 
ism but through the expressions of art, 
literature, music and song, whose roots 
lie deep in an immortal past. 


Popular Paleontology 
Of Doubtful Value 


Preuistoric Man: Tue Great ApvEN- 
rurER, by Charles R. Knight. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 331 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


The author, well-known in Museum 
circles for his paintings of prehistoric 
scenes—twenty-one of which have been 
gathered from various places for the il- 
lustration of this volume, presents a 
summary of the evidence for human 
evolution and a commentary on the 
theory. The book was obviously written 
by a layman for other laymen and as 
such is open to the usual criticisms; 
readers unfamiliar with the field are 
likely to draw erroneous conclusions 
from the over-simplified evidence while 
specialists will question the value of the 
existence of the book since there are 
already available several popular exposi- 
tions by authorities. 

The chapter ‘Art in Prehistory’ while 
rather sketchy and highly imaginative 
is interesting, that on: ‘Religious Beliefs’ 
is particularly inadequate since it con- 
fuses the concept of magic with religion. 
An interpolation of thirty pages under 
the caption ‘A Journey in Prehistory’ 
details in homely fashion the author's 
visit in 1927 under the guidance of 


Abbe Henri Breuil to the more famoys 
prehistoric sites of France and Spain, 


It would seem that Mr. Knight 
shrinks from a wholly materialistic cop. 
cept of evolution yet he fails to admit 
the presence of divine intervention jn 
the creation of the soul (p. 4); while 
confessing that it would have been im 
possible for the higher powers of the 
intellect such as abstraction to have been 
evolved from matter and while stating 
that these powers are obviously a gift, 
he still illogically rejects or at least fails 
to affirm the presence of a Giver. In 
common with a score of recent writers 
he puzzles wistfully over man’s future 
destiny. He sees the society which in the 
19th century had accepted science en- 
thusiastically for its guide now almost 
completely enslaved by material things 
absorbed in making gadgets—and par 
ticularly vicious and destructive gadgets, 
interested in monetary gains alone and 
scarcely concerned with that search for 
truth which was to lead the world into 
ever and ever higher realms of superb 
achievement. Admitting the inadequacy 
of science in the concrete, he still gives 
his wholehearted confidence to it in the 
abstract—pure science, he believes, can 
yet save the world. With childlike and 
fervid loyalty he accepts the authority 
of the scientists whom he knows, but 
he rejects the idea of a Divine authority. 


It is to be feared that the unsophisti: 
cated readers of this book will come 
away from it accepting the halftone 
illustrations as the prehistoric equivalent 
of today’s candid shots. On the other 
hand it is well to remember Cardinal 
Lienart’s recent statement (The Com 
monweal, June 17 and 24, 1949) cor 
cerning the meeting of the most distir- 
guished paleontologists and biologists of 
the world in Paris in the spring of 1947: 
“without distinction of philosophical 
schools” these scientists accepted the 
passage of life from one species to am 
other and consequently the animal or 
igin of the human body “as an estab 
lished fact”. At the same time the prelate 
reminded us that all the different species 
of living creatures received their origin 
from God's will. Science and faith lead 
us to the truth by different ways; we 
gratefully accept primitive divine revel 
tion and the Bible, and we use out 
reason to discover more about the m@& 
terial world through science and more 
about the Author of the world through 
philosophy. 
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Life of Pioneer 
Educator and Saint 


De La SALLE: A Pioneer oF Mopern 
EpucaTion, by W. J. Battersby. Long- 
mans, Green. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Brother L. Gilbert, 
F.S.C. 
That St. John Baptist De La Salle is 


not more widely known is partly due to 
his biographers. His Boswell, Canon 
Blain, buried him in pages of sermoniz- 
ing so interlarded with scripture pas- 
sages that whole books of the two Testa- 
ments could be reestablished therefrom 
should these texts disappear. CHe did 
the same favor for St. Grignion de 
Montfort, who shares the oblivion of 


De La Salle). 


Besides lives translated from the 
French, several English biographies of 
De La Salle have appeared. Francis 
Thompson reprinted in book form some 
magazine hack-work and called it a life 
of St. John Baptist de La Salle. Brother 
Leo gave us some memorable vignettes, 
which but played the spotlight here and 
there on the times of Louis XIV and on 
the founder of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. Latterly, Martin Demp- 


sey's life published “by Bruce caused. 


much dissatisfaction among those ac- 
auainted with the scholarly research of 
Georges Rigault. Battersby’s De La 
Salle, purporting to be an objective view 
of the man as an educator, is really more 
edifying than its predecessors by its com- 
pelling sincerity. 

Devoted to fulfilling God’s will, John 
Baptist, “Priest. Doctor of Theology, 
Superior of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools.” as he once stvled himself, 
gradually undertook his life’s work. To 
introduce in Paris a new group of edu- 
cators in the teeth of a firmly entrenched 
guild of secular teachers, whose liveli- 
hood depended on their inefficient indi- 
vidual instructions, was a triumph for 
the poor. Only by pledging his Brothers 
to dire noverty and gratuitous teaching 
could De La Salle have overcome the 
obstinacy of these instructors. 

He was first to apply the simultaneous 
method of teaching to the schools on 
the elementary level, first to insist on 
the use of the vernacular in learning to 
tead, and first to found normal schools 
where teachers could be professionally 
trained. 


Battersby’s account, though evidently 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


OrtHopoxy, by G. K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead. 299 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by D. Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. 


Although a great many of the books 
of G. K. Chesterton were written to 
defend particular theses or to refute 
particular errors, in so many cases 
theses and errors of his own time, the 
fact is that Chesterton retains more 
vitality and has more use in our own 
age than most people of our time 
suspect. Virtually all of his biographi- 
cal studies, for instance, are still high- 
ly valuable, nor has recent scholar- 
ship made it necessary to revise his 
essential judgments. But of all the 
dozens of GKC’s volumes, it is safe, 
I think, to say that Orthodoxy has 
the greatest usefulness and value for 
our own time; if all the works of 
Chesterton, save one, were to be de- 
stroyed, perhaps this is the one that 
would best represent the man and his 
mind to our time, and it is, I think, 
the single work best worth recalling 


to readers’ minds in a series such as 
this. 
* * * 

More than forty years have passed 
since Chesterton wrote Heretics, in 
which he attacked the false philoso- 
phies and pseudo-theologies of the 
early twentieth century, and was chal- 
lenged, as a result, to set forth his 
own faith, GKC, of course, had but 
to receive such a challenge to act 
upon it, and Orthodoxy was the re- 
sult; if, he further maintained, it 
did not satisfy, his attackers had but 
to say so, and he would be quite 
ready to write another book. But satis- 
fy it did, and it has gone on doing 
so for these four decades. I should 
say that its chief value, from an 
apologetic standpoint, is that it is 
not professedly apologetic, in the 
sense of being an exposition of Ca- 
tholicism. What Chesterton was in- 
terested in at the time was a setting 
forth of the principles of orthodoxy, 
insofar as they postulate the existence 
of a God, the reality of good and 
evil, the existence of design in the 
world, the usefulness of suffering and 
the real powerlessness of evil. And 


so it shares the great value that is 
inherent in, for example, Newman’s 
Idea of a University, Rosalind Mur- 
ray’s Good Pagan’s Failure, and C. S. 
Lewis’ The Abolition of Man—all 
works which prescind from Catholo- 
cism as a specific theology, and in- 
sist only on (though one hesitates to 
use the phrase, since it is abused so 
much in our time) the eternal veri- 
ties; and, above all, on the objec- 
tivity of values and the reality of 


such solid terms as “good” and “evil.” 
* * * 


Orthodoxy is a relatively short 
work, and it is difficult to choose 
from it certain passages which bear 
quoting more than others, or which 
are especially illustrative of its value 
for men in our time. I should say, 
for instance, that in the early chapter 
called “The Maniac’, GKC gets at 
the heart of the error of materialism, 
dangerous in 1908, doubly and trebly 
so now; and he does it best by point- 
ing out the limiting and cramping 
nature of materialism, the proudest 
boast of whose adherents is the great 
freedom it gives them over the super- 
stition-bound believers in spirituality. 
Actually, GKC shows clearly, the 
spiritual man has a dozen times the 
liberty of the materialist. 

Again, there is much to be’ got out 
of “The Paradoxes of Christianity.’ 
GKC recapitulates two favorite argu- 
ments against Christianity, both with 
many adherents: (a) Christianity 
morbidly prevents men from seeking 
joy and liberty in the bosom of 
nature; (b) it comforts men with a 
“fictitious providence, and puts them 
in a pink and white nursery.” (In 
recent years, it might be pointed out, 
Professors W. T. Stace and Irwin 
Edman have enjoyed attacking Chris- 
tianity on this latter account.) But 
both cannot be true, and, says GKC, 
“it crossed my mind that, perhaps, 
those might not be the very best 
judges of the relation of religion to 
happiness who, by their own account, 
had neither the one nor the other.” 

And ‘The Romance of Orthodoxy’ 
has much to offer those who think of 

(Continued on page 99) 
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painstaking in its research, is easy to 
read. The Age of the Grand Monarch 
is clearly felt throughout the slender 
volume. Though moderate in its claims 
in regard to its subject, the biography 
leaves the reader with the indelible im- 
pression that St. John Baptist De La 
Salle figures high among the pioneers of 
popular education such as exists today. 


Study of Existentialism 
Treats Basic Issues 


Tue Pumosopuy or ExistENcE, by 
Gabriel Marcel. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 96 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


M. Gabriel Marcel, a contemporary ex- 
ponent of the existentialist philosophy, 
has selected four essays from his writ- 
ings and has edited them in this present 
work. The final essay is autobiographi- 
cal; the first (1933) and the third 
(1946) are a statement of the author's 
position; the second (1946) is a rejec- 
tion of the existentialism of Jean Paul 
Sartre. 

This is by no means an exhaustive 
book on the Philosophy of Existence but 
it is certainly a helpful one. M. Marcel 
confines himself to a treatment of the 
most basic issues involved in the exis- 
tential problem. His treatment is clear, 
precise and revealing. 

The whole of the author’s discussion 
is concerned indirectly with Jean Paul 
Sartre who is commonly considered the 
mouthpiece of contemporary existential- 
ism. However, the philosophy of Sartre 
is not used as a target. His position is 
used more as a take-off point for the 
issues under discussion. These issues in 
brief are: the “sense of being”, human 
freedom and “testimony”. The term 
“testimony” is a technical one involving 
the problem of the interaction and ex- 
change between subject and object. M. 
Marcel points out that in Sartre, the 
“sense of being” is lost, human freedom 
denied and “testimony” made an im- 
possibility. The criticism of Sartre is at 
once objective and constructive. First 
he discusses what might be called the 
metaphysical prejudices of Sartre. This 
is followed by an examination of terms 
leading to a redefinition of them. Lastly 
the author states his own position. 

For those who are already acquainted 
with the existentialist problem, this book 
offers a deeper insight into the defici- 
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encies of Sartre’s existentialism, and 
some helpful suggestions on the possi- 
bilities of an existentialism that is Chris- 
tian. 

For the sincere person who knows 
little about the technicalities of philoso- 
phy, this book has little to offer. M. 
Marcel assumes a high level of knowl- 
edge in the reader. His explanations 
presume an exact knowledge; his dis- 
cussions are introduced in an advanced 
stage. 

For those who enthuse over the Sar- 
trian brand of existentialism and yet 
have neglected to study it thoughtfully, 
M. Marcel’s book will be a wholesome 
corrective. The Atheism, agnosticism 
and nihilism implied in Sartre’s use of 
such terms as “being”, “nothingness”, 
“nausea”, “freedom”, etc. are exposed in 
careful but pitiless precision. 


Study of American 
Influence in Europe 


THe AMERICAN Spirit in Europe, by 
Halvdan Koht. University of Penn- 
sylvania. 289 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


To the generation that has lived 
through two World Wars and in whose 
vocabulary are such phrases as Lend- 
Lease, the Marshall Plan, and the vari- 
ous “alphabet” agencies, American in- 
fluence in Europe is a familiar idea. The 
impact of that influence, however, is 
likely to be estimated in terms of our 
military and economic contributions to 
the neglect of the political, social, liter- 
ary, and idealistic factors which from 
colonial times, when they were rela- 
tively negligible, have increased steadily 
until today, when we have reached a 
position of leadership involving a re- 
sponsibility fraught with far-reaching 
consequences to ourselves and to the 
rest of the world. It is an intriguing 
story which the eminent Norwegian 
historian and statesman, Halvdan Koht, 
compresses into fewer than three hun- 
dred pages. 

A professor of history himself, presi- 
dent of historical aifd other learned so- 
cieties, author of some fifty books in 
the various fields of history, Dr. Koht 
enlivens his narrative with many per- 
sonal touches drawn from his experi- 
ence in national politics and interna- 
tional affairs. The reader is impressed 


with the friendly attitude of the write 
and with his broad liberal outlook ang 
interpretations. Practically every aspect 
of Euro-American civilization is dig. 
cussed—political, economic, literary, 0. 
cial, scientific, idealistic. Wherever it i 
possible, the author emphasizes what. 
ever is creditable to the United States 
and glosses over, or gives only minimum 
attention, to whatever is discreditable- 
American mediocrity, political corrup 
tion, dollar diplomacy, high-pressure ad- 
vertising of our luxuries, our movies, 
which, with some of our novels, give 
such a one-sided view of American life 
to mention but a few. 


A writer who in a single volume 
surveys more than four centuries of the 
various tangibles and intangibles which 
make up that amalgam called the 
“American spirit,” faces a nice problem 
of selection. Inevitably his own philoso 
phy of values will enter into his choice 
of topics and the space accorded them, 
Probably no two writers—or readers- 
would agree on these points. To the 
present reviewer one of the regretable 
inadequacies of Dr. Koht’s book is his 
discussion of philosophy and religion 
William Ellery Channing, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Phillips Brooks, represent 
ing respectively Unitarianism, Presby- 
terianism and Episcopalianism, are dis 
cussed in such general terms as “having 
enlarged and enhanced the minds o 
the people,’—whatever that may mean. 
Emerson, as the exponent of transcen 
dentalism, is credited with having 
taught “a vigorous morality without the 
formality of dogma and the deadly 
tedium of didactics”. The pragmatism 
of William James and John Dewey is 
noticed, but our other metaphysical 
thinkers are dismissed because they had 
almost no influence outside our own 
country. 


In the mind of the thoughtful readet 
there arise a number of questions. Dr. 
Koht is speaking as a liberal to a ger 
eration brought up in the liberal tradi: 
tion. One cannot doubt his sincerity, 
but one may well question the com 
pleteness and the accuracy of the pit 
ture. One other limitation should k 
noted; the absence of footnotes or othe! 
references to sources, except a short © 
lected bibliography. The book is a pit 
neer in the field and will undoubtedly 
inspire special studies. Reference to th 
widely scattered sources would greatli 
enhance the value of the study. 
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Christian's Diary 
Is Inspiring Reading 


On Pitcrimace, by Dorothy Day. Cath- 
olic Worker Books. 170 pp. $1.00. 


. Reviewed by Rev. Daniel Cantwell 


The contents of this book do not lend 
themselves easily to a review. They em- 
body a Christian’s diary for one year 
in the pilgrimage that leads to God the 
Father. Permeating them is the glory 
of the Christian’s pilgrimage—which, in 
the words of St. Gertrude, means that 
“all the way to Heaven is Heaven, be- 
cause Christ is the Way”. 

There would be two dangers in at- 
tempting to review the contents. One 
would be merely to cite the “truths” in 
it that are profound and inspiring, and 
thus give the impression that the book 
is a dogmatic tract. And that is precisely 
what the book is not. It is a narrative 
of flesh and blood, of human things 
made holy by Christ among us and 
embraced by a Christian heart living in 
the Life of God’s own Spirit. 

The other would be to sift out the 
passages with which the reviewer, and 


I suppose many others, would not agree, 
and by magnifying them to lose the 
forest for the trees. Some might be dis- 
suaded from reading and discovering 
the treasure that lies within these paper- 
bound, 170 pages, the first of a series 
of Catholic Worker Books. ‘There is a 
treasure here despite the fact that I 
would question the author’s statement 
of a Christian’s duty in. the face of in- 
dustrialism and modern warfare, or of 
the precise nature of the sacrament of 
marriage, or of the alleged error of priest- 
sociologists, or of the effect on the cleri- 
cal mind of the use of clergy passes on 
the railroads. 

Even in citing these things I am afraid 
that I have already said too much, that 
I will seem to praise the book with my 
tongue in my cheek. Possibly that un- 

appy impression might be obviated by 
stating that I have already read large 
sections of this book two or three times, 
and expect to keep it close at hand for 
future use. For above all, it breathes 
with the spirit of poverty and love of the 
Catholic Worker movement. And to my 
mind that spirit is one of the far-reach- 
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ing glories of the Church in America 
in the twentieth century. 

The book will be read with greatest 
interest, | suppose, by women. I imagine 
that is what the author intended. In 
fact it is in those passages where the 
author is writing most as a woman, in 
the passages of vision and intuition, that 
the book is truest and deepest. In the 
argumentative passages, on the other 
hand, the case frequently seems to be 
over-stated. 


But none of these remarks should stop 
priests or husbands from reading On 
Pilgrimage. Anyone who reads it will 


be helped to love God more. 


Volume of Theology 


REASON TO REVELATION, by Daniel J. 
Saunders. Herder. 241 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. J]. Ryan Beiser 


Every field of study welcomes work 
from a new student. So it is with the 
area of theology which attempts to 
demonstrate rationally the reality of 
revelation. We recommend Father Saun- 
ders’ book to those who are new to these 
rational processes. 


Those familiar with the field will find 
the work much like many others treat- 
ing the same subject. Perhaps these 
similarities result from the fact that all 
too many lean heavily on Theologia 


Fundamentalis, by A. C. Cotter, S.J. 





Father Ronald Knox, author of 
The Creed in Slow Motion 


Father Saunders admittedly has used 
Cotter much. 

Father Saunders has included a valu- 
able index. However, if he intended his 
bibliography for scholars why did he 
not include more non-Catholic writers? 
If he meant the book for laymen, why 
did he include so many works in Latin? 

Father Saunders, for a man who has 
taught but six years in the field and 
professedly hates to write, has done a 
pleasing and valuable work. 


Detailed Explanation 
Of Phrases in Creed 


THe Creep IN Stow Morton, by 
Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 238 


pp- $2.50. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


As in a previous book, The Mass in 
Slow Motion, the author has published 
in The Creed in Slow Motion a series 
of sermons given in a girls’ school dur- 
ing the war. Hoping to help these girls 
to say the Credo intelligently, “giving it 
the full homage of their intellect,” he 
explains its phrases in detail, one or 
sometimes two sermons to each phrase. 
As the Creed contains in small compass 
all the basic dogmas of the Catholic 
faith, this is a wide sphere, and Mon- 
signor Knox does not try to narrow it. 
Many things, not strictly necessary for 
an understanding of the Creed but cer- 
tainly serving to make it more beloved, 
are introduced, such as a bird's-eye view 
of the history of the Jewish people and 
the significance of the title “Christ,” and 
a luminous explanation of the term “our 
Lord” and its very different companion 
“our Lady.” 

One does not read this book from 
beginning to end with sustained pleas- 
ure. It is a strange mixture of very 
British colloquialisms and the purity of 
the author's own beautiful style. There 
is also a mixture of allusions to school- 
girl habits and practices and a scholar’s 
erudition. One does not doubt that this 
made the sermons more enjoyable to the 
youthful congregation when delivered, 
but the strong impression is left that it 
is to the detriment of the book that the 
traditional distinction between literary 
and conversational English was dis- 
regarded. At the same time, the flashes 
of charm and wit that are never long 
absent in the writings of Ronald Knox 
may well cause readers to regard any 
such faults with indulgence. 
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Realism and Clarity 
Mark Five Addresses 


Tue Weicut oF GLory AND OTHER 
Appresses, by C. S. Lewis. Macmil- 
lan. 66 pp. $1.25. 


Reviewed by E. G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


There is much in these five lectures that 
the Catholic apologist will be grateful 
for. He will appreciate the sharp realism 
and the simple clarity which character- 
izes all of Lewis’ writings. The lec- 
tures are brief, unconnected, and not 
weighted with substance. Their prin- 
cipal value lies in the refreshing ex- 
posure of some of the common modern 
prejudices usually associated with the 
scientific or progressive mind. We find 
the answers in the words we have often 
searched for. 

The Puritanism of Kant, which still 
has admirers, is dealt with effectively 
in few words: “We must not be troubled 
by unbelievers when they say that this 
promise of reward makes the Christian 
life a mercenary affair. There are differ- 
ent kinds of reward. There is the re- 
ward which has no natural connection 
with the things you ought to do to earn 
it, and is quite foreign to the desires 
that ought to accompany those things. 
Money is not the natural reward of love 
. . . but marriage is the proper reward 
for a real lover, and he is not mercenary 
for desiring it.” Especially helpful are 
the suggestions of the second address, 
though rather complicated, toward an 
understanding of the difficulties in- 
volved in the mind-body relation. A very 
thoughtful answer is indicated to those 
who identify all love with lust, justice 
with revenge, and “thought with the 
twitching of grey matter.” And to the 
preponent of the collectivity ideal: “This 
is the real answer to every excessive 
claim made by the collective. It is mortal; 
we shall live forever. There will come a 
time when every culture, every institu- 
tion, every nation, the human race, all 
biological life, is extinct, and every one 
of us is still alive. Immortality is prom- 
ised to us, not to those generalities. It 
was not for societies or states that Christ 
died, but for man.” 

Though the Catholic theologian will 
find these essays incomplete and frag- 
mentary, quite lacking in thoroughness, 
I do not think he will attach an un- 
complimentary theological note. ‘This re- 
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viewer finds the notion expressed on 
page 37 that democracy or equality in 
the political order is “a result of the Fall 
and a remedy for it” rather fanciful. It 
is hard to subscribe to the notion that 
“this egalitarian fiction is our only de- 
fense against one another's cruelty.” 
Who shall defend the few against the 
many, or the many against their own 
excess? 


The Value of Life 
If Used for God 


Scare THE Heicuts, by Canon Paul 
Marc. Translated by Rev. Joseph A. 
Fredette. Pustet. 236 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Caroline Holland 


“It is for upright souls which blossom 
everywhere in all conditions of life 
that this book has been written. It con- 
tains no definite plan; yet, a precise aim 
unifies everything.” With these words 
Canon Paul Marc defines the purpose 
of Scale the Heights. The precise aim 
in the book is very clear: that souls may 
be awakened to the sanctity to which all 
are called, and may attain it through 
true intimacy with God and by utilizing 
the apparently useless. The author real- 
izes the appalling waste, even among 
sincere people, of the means of sanctity 
so close at hand. Knowing and loving 
St. Therese of Liseux, he wishes present 
day Catholics to employ her road to 
sainthood, which is to realize the eternal 
value of the smallest, most humdrum 
actions. 

The chapters in the book are short 
and written in an urgent tone. On the 
surface they do not appear profound 
but if read thoughtfully, they provoke 
meditation. Many of them might easily 
be used as the basis for mental prayer. 
A varied range of subjects is covered but 
all circle about the value of life, if used 
for God and the salvation of souls. 
Canon Marc urges that we abandon 
introspective spirituality and offer our- 
selves in the Mass, in prayer, in work, to 
God through His Son, redeeming souls 
unknown to us by our immolation. 

It is regrettable that a book of real 
worth is so marred by technical defects. 
The publishers should not have allowed 
it to reach the market without correct- 
ing the numerous glaring typographical 
errors which make reading the pages an 
exercise in patience. 


Scholarly Study of 
Church on Marriage 


Two 1n One Fresu (3 vols.), by Rey, 
E. C. Messenger. Newman. $7.50, 
Reviewed by Raymond McKee 
C.Ss.R. 


In three very short volumes independ- 
ently bound, the learned Father Mes 
senger analyzes sex and marriage. His 
purpose as he states and pursues it, is 
to give the Catholic teaching and atti. 
tude on this important subject. He 
draws his arguments principally from 
Holy Scripture and the Tradition of the 
Church, to which he adds the reason- 
ing from Philosophy and the findings 
from Science. 

His aim, expressed in the first book, 
“To dispel prejudice” is carried through 
the 3 volumes. The author rightly ap 
praises the mind of at least English 
speaking Catholics, which sweetly con- 
templates the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
but wants it divorced from sex which 
God made as its basis. The books are a 
distinctly worthwhile contribution to the 
attack on Puritanical and Jansenistic in- 
fluences among Catholics. 

These are definitely not popular books 
to be recommended as helps to thos 
who are striving to live a happier 
married life. Although they do not pre 
sent much new material for scholars who 
have studied the traditional attitudes of 
the Church on this subject, still they 
are a scholarly work and demand some 
scholarly background to appreciate fully 
the arguments, distinctions and criti 
cisms. 

The final volume, which is intended 
to be a practical exposition of the “Prac- 
tice of Sex and Marriage”, is not a very 
suitable handbook for young people com 
templating marriage, or even those al 
ready married. It presents material 
which they should know, but by the 
scholarly weighing of various opinions 
and arguments, it tends to confuse the 
couples. With regard to sex in marriage, 
knowledge is not the important element, 
but attitude is. The attitude toward sex 
in marriage as something holy and 
beautiful is much more important than 
knowing what various authorities teach 
on the subject. Much of Father Mes 
senger’s material, if presented in a les 
scholarly way, could be used to instil 
this attitude in couples preparing fot 
marriage. 

As a study for priests and others 1 
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understand the background of Catholic 
teaching on sex and marriage, these 
three volumes are a valuable asset. Not 
everyone will agree with all his argu- 
ments, criticism, or choice of material, 
but there will be no denying of his 
thesis: “The constant teaching of the 
Catholic Church has been that sex and 
marriage as God made them, are good 


and holy.” 
Philosophy of Living 


From Gop To Gop, AN OUTLINE OF 
Lire, by Stephen J. Brown, S. J. 
Bruce. 317 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


The title and sub-title of this handy 
volume summarize and describe rather 
accurately “the whole drift of these little 
studies.” They are like retreat talks that 
the Christian in the world may have 
for himself any time he takes ten 
minutes to spare for the reading plus as 
much time as he can afford to “think 
out” the talk for himself while he goes 
about his work of the day. 

The “talks” are delightfully brief, 
clearly exposed, logical in their advance, 
explicitly connected with the preceding, 
chatty in style, evangelically simple in 
tone. There are twelve on God and our- 
selves, thirteen on what Christ means to 
us, twelve on what the Church means, 
sixteen on “our little life,” twenty on 
‘our life day by day,” fifteen on the 
inner life, fourteen on “back to God” 
(death, hell, heaven)- 

Besides the obviously spiritual topics 
that lay retreatants will recognize and 
appreciate as reminders of their last re- 
treat, the heart of the series on the 
natural aspects of ordinary life—such . 
One’s Job, Order, Books, Friends, 
Word About Boredom, Getting on 
Spending, Home, Country, etc.—pre- 
sents a philosophy of living modernly 
looked at “with Christian eyes,” a man’s 
natural relations to God, interpreted 
with the Divine Model in the Gospel. 

The occasional verse quoted pleases 
the eye of the reader and strikes the 
mind with its apropos. Suggestions for 
further reading constitute an unusual 
supplement in a spiritual book for which 
the thinker who wishes to prolong his 
meditation will be grateful. 

The fruit to be culled at any reading 
from this spiritual garden will be con- 
solation and peace of heart, a new turn- 
ing and further progress toward God 
our Father in heaven. 
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Fourteenth Century Book 
On German Mysticism 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Joseph Bernhart. 
Pantheon. 240 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Barnabas Mary, C.P. 


The publisher of this new English 
translation of the 14th century Theo- 
logia Germanica likens it to the Imita- 
tion of Christ. But facts weaken this 
comparison. Whereas the charming sim- 
plicity of the Imitation breathes a uni- 
versal appeal, this book, on the other 
hand, labors with the abstruse concepts 
of early German mysticism. As a result, 
many passages will puzzle the modern 
reader who is not familiar with the 
teachings of Master Eckhart and his dis- 
ciples. Then, too, there is the historical 
fact that this little book was suspect 
from the day of its appearance. Even 
to one who is famiilar with the term- 
inology of the mystics, some of its state- 
ments will appear extreme, to say the 
least. 

To insure assistance for understand- 
ing this work, the editor prefaces it with 
a long essay on the nature of mysticism, 
written by Joseph Bernhart. The book- 
jacket blurb high-lights the author as 
a “Catholic theologian” ; but the essay 
itself does not substantiate this identif- 
cation. Any sympathetic psychologist, 
versed in the history of religious experi- 
ence, could have written it. For, in dis- 
tinguishing mysticism from religion, the 
author makes clear that metaphysical 
evaluation is not his concern. Rather, he 
studies mysticism merely as a subjec- 
tive experience common to both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian. Seen from this 
point of view, the essential element in 
mysticism is “the confluence of the hu- 
man ‘Tl’ with the totality of that which 
by itself it is not, regardless of whether 





BLESSING FOR LIBRARY 


O God, who art the Lord of all learn- 
ing, pour forth thy blessing upon this 
library. Let it safely withstand fire and 
every peril, and permit it to increase 
its volumes from day to day. May all 
who come here as ‘officials or students 
make progress in knowledge of things 
human and divine, and increase like- 
wise their love for Thee. 
—Most Reverend J. F. Busch 
Bishop of Saint Cloud 





the name the ‘not-I’ bears be Nature, 
Being, or Godhead” (p. 10). 

This concept is obviously large 
enough to cover every orgastic aspira- 
tion of human nature for other-ness, 
whether in the natural mysticism of 
poetic experience or in the supernatural 
mysticism of infused contemplation. Ac- 
cordingly, its application must be inter- 
preted with those reservations which are 
always necessary in the field of analogy. 
Otherwise, Bernhart’s treatment of mys- 
ticism will seem to snarl itself in am- 
biguities, faulty generalizations, and un- 
warranted groupings of names and testi- 
monies. As it is, several assertions will 
strike one as rash, especially where the 
author introduces thought forms and 
terminology previously used by the 
Modernists. However, a remembrance of 
his fundamental point of view will help 
to fit these passages into an orthodox 
context. 

This book, therefore, cannot be recom- 
mended for general reading. Only 
mature theologian will pick his way 
safely through all its brittleness—and he, 


‘too, will probably re-read many passages 


before he is content that all is well. 
Even then his doubts may still persist, 
especially since this Theologia shows no 
sign of required ecclesiastical censoring. 


Methods of Meditation 


A Gute 1n MEnrat Prayer, by Joseph 
Simler, S.M. Grail. 167 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Loyola, 
R.S.M. 


The author does not title this A Guide 
to Mental Prayer but A Guide in 
Mental Prayer, thereby indicating that 
the purpose of the treatise is not to make 
suggestions for remote preparation but 
to help illuminate the way and make 
meditation a prayer of faith. 

This commentary on all methods of 
mental prayer gives variety and spiritual 
refreshment to those who grow weary 
and disheartened (and who does not ex- 
perience spells of dryness and stasis?) 
during these periods of mental com- 
muning. 

Father Simler proposes difficulties and 
by methodically capitalizing on these 
difficulties effects remedies. He disillu- 
sions those who view mental prayer 
through a dark prison and holds out 
hope for perfection to all who foster 
good will. Simplicity of exposition is his 
key to ready response. 
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The Life of Christ 
In Word and Picture 


Curist IN THE GosPEL, arranged by 
Rev. Joseph B. Frey. Confraternity. 
438 pp. $.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. John A. O’Brien 
This book was begun by the late Mon- 


signor Stedman, and was brought to 
completion under the direction of Rev. 
Joseph B. Frey, who is carrying on the 
magnificent apostolate which made 
Monsignor Stedman’s Missal and Pray- 
er Book the most widely used in the 
English speaking world. 

This little volume presents the life of 
Christ in word and picture. The words 
are the inspired words of the four evan- 
gelists woven into one complete story. 

The book is so divided that it fur- 
nishes suitable reading for each day of 
the year. Each open page of the volume 
presents a picture and text for one day's 
reading and meditation. This is supple- 
mented by a corresponding section in 
the Appendix under the title “Study 
Guide and Daily Practice’ which should 
prove very useful and fruitful for 
schools, study clubs and Confraternities 
of Christian Doctrine. 

This pocket edition of Christ in the 
Gospel is a companion volume to other 
publications issued by the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood. The convenient 
harmony of the four gospels presents 
“the greatest story ever told” in concise 
form. Its clear type can be read with 
equal ease at home, in Church, or while 
traveling. Illustrations by the noted Ar- 
menian artist Ariel Agemian contribute 
to a clearer understanding of the text. 


Worth Price of Admission 


More Catecuism Stories, by Rev. 
F. H. Drinkwater. Newman. 201 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Albert Ottenweller 


This reviewer greets the publication of 
Father Drinkwater’s More Catechism 
Stories with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
A good story is worth a thousand words 
of plain instruction, and Father Drink- 
water is the Bennet Cerf of religious 
literature. 

The anecdotes in his Catechism 
Stories were the kind that make school 
children (and their parents, too) lean 
forward with bright-eyed interest. He 
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has rounded up more of the same in 
this new collection. More Catechism 
Stories includes ancient tales of saints 
and martyrs, up-to-date yarns of World 
War II, sports stories, with an insprink- 
ling of jokes and cute sayings. 

Naturally, not all the stories rate four 
stars, in fact, some of them fall flat on 
their face, but one story like “Jesus, it’s 
Jimmy” is worth the price of admission. 

The index is particularly good. It fol- 
lows the order of the catechism for 
handy reference, and alongside each title 
there is a hint like CTwo frogs in the 
Cream), or (Joe Louis) that brings the 
stories, once read, quickly to mind. 

The slight British accent of certain 
anecdotes can be translated easily into 
the American idiom. 


Retreat Considerations 
For Spiritual Progress 


Tue Wispom oF Ho ingss, by Rev. 
J. M. Lelen. Catholic Book Publish- 
ing Co. 253 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Margaret Collins 
This book is like a short retreat. Basic 
retreat considerations, death, judgment, 
heaven, hell, sin, are adequately treated 
and are at the same time surrounded by 
exhortations that not only complement 
them but also serve as incentives to enter 
those phases of spiritual development 
which swiftly carry the soul to greater 
apprehension of God. 

It is further pointed out that the duty 
of serving God, commandment though 
it is, is not an onerous one, but a tribute 
of “the willing and cheerful sacrifices 
of our warmest and best affections.” 
Moreover, the obligation to love God is 
shown as most natural and gratifying. 
The importance of our salvation is 
proved from nature; from grace and 
religion, as the best source in which to 
learn this truth; and from the word of 
God Himself. Also, the happiness to be 
found in a life of virtue, with its at- 
tendant advantages, is described for 
what it is: the Gifts of the Holy Spirit 
shining forth and perfecting the Cardi- 
nal Virtues infused into the soul of 
Baptism. 

The actual meditations on death, 
judgment, heaven, hell, and sin are ex- 
panded by considerations on repentance, 
combating of passions, and the necessity 
of watchfulness. All converge in the 
contemplation of the sufferings of 


Christ. 


Suggestions on Prayer 


Icnation MeEtTHops OF Prayer, 
Alexandre Brou, S.J. Translated }y 
William J. Young, S.J. Bruce. 203 Pp 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, §} 
This is a logical, lucid and appealing 


presentation of St. Ignatius’ teaching o 
prayer. It will be of interest and value 
not only to religious and priests, but tp 
the large group of the laity who hay 
made the Spiritual Exercises. 

In the Introduction the author dis 
cusses the development of prayer before 
the time of St. Ignatius. He then give 
the Saint’s views about prayer in gen- 
eral, which he sums up as follows: 
“Prayer must permeate ones entire life 
taken as a whole and in all its detail 
. . . God must be all in all for us, and 
we must always and in all things keep 
Him in mind . . . everything else exist 
for no other reason than this”. 

Since definite times should be se 
aside for prayer, especially mental 
prayer, and our endeavor should be to 
make it profitably, the rest of the book 
is taken up with practical suggestions 
on how to prepare ourselves for prayer 
how to meditate and vary our prayer 
what to do during and after prayer. The 
instructions of the Saint are fully and 
clearly expanded, illustrated and estab 


lished by the author. 


Biography of Saint 


‘THE Gem oF Curist, by Father Francis, 
C.P. Catholic Book Publishing Co. 
223 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Irene E. Burke 


The life of St. Gemma Galgani is: 
very simple and beautiful portrayal d 
a girl who desired from early childhool 
to give herself completely to God. Il 
health prevented her from realizing het 
ardent desire to become a nun, but she 
bore her sufferings and trials patient 
and is an example of the heroic sanctity 
that can be achieved in the world. & 
Gemma enjoyed heavenly visions and 
was favored with many mystical expett 
ences including the Stigmata. She died 
in 1903 when only 25 years old. 
The biography is written in a vet 
readable style but at times this reviewe! 
felt that the subject matter was prt 
sented with too much appeal to the reac: 
er’s emotions rather than to his intellect 
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ARTS AND POETRY 





Life of Negro Girl 
Told in Group of Poems 


Annie ALLEN, by Gwendolyn Brooks. 
Harper. 60 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Jeremy, 
O.P. 


Annie Allen is a group of poems which 
follow the experiences of a Negro child 
from birth until womanhood. Written 
with gratifying metrical dexterity, they 
set sharply betore the reader a physical 
and psychological environment. 

After the violence of Miss Brooks’ first 
book, A Street in Bronzeville, it is good 
to fnd in this new volume that the 
young poet has become a grave and 
compassionate witness of human exigen- 
cies. More than witness and commenta- 
tor, however, she is also participant. 

The book is memorable for its suc- 
cessful evocation of atmosphere, par- 
ticularly in the “Notes from the Child- 
hood and the Girlhood’ and in ‘Beverly 
Hills, Chicago’. The people too are 
alive: Sweet Sally “so light-eyed and so 
villainous” who could not find the time 
to feed her pet pigeon; Cousin Vit, who 
will not lie still in her coffin but goes 
“Back to the bars she knew”; and most 
of all, Annie herself, whose physical 
appearance, merely hinted is less im- 
portant to her historian than are her 
emotional storms and triumphs. 


Literary phrase and ballad cadence 
combine piquantly with her own idiom 
to give distinction to Miss Brooks’ work. 
In the long poem in the second group, 
‘Anniad’, she deploys her rhymes in deft 
and subtle combinations. Elsewhere, 
single lines are notable for melody and 
concentrated conviction: “People who 
have no children can be hard”; “It is 
brave to be involved”; “Now cruelty 
faunts diplomas, is elite”. The last is 
from the final poem, which in its con- 
trolled and sensitive reaction to racial 
intolerance is more moving that many a 
more clamorous protest. 





There is no doubt but youth is a fine 
thing though my own is not over yet 
and wisdom comes with age. 


Maurice O'Sullivan: 


Twenty Years A-Growing 
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Lovable Yet Pathetic 
Personality of Mozart 


Mozart, by J. E. Talbot. Wyn. 125 pp. 
$1.50. 


Reviewed by V. H. Talley 


This biography, like the others in the 
Great Musicians series, is evidently in- 
tended for the ever-growing public 
whose interest in serious music is fos- 
tered and stimulated by recordings, 
broadcasts and concerts of great music. 

Apart from the sentimental style of 
the opening chapters nothing but praise 
can be given for the smooth continuity 
achieved by the author in relating the 
crowded events in the composer’s short 
life. When read through at one sitting 
the lovable yet pathetic personality of 
Mozart emerges vividly during the tell- 
ing of his story. 

In a book of this size comment on 
Mozart's greatest works is necessarily 
restricted. Some readers may wish to 
read some of the items in the ‘Selected 
Bibliography’ given. One wonders why 
the translation of Mozart's Letters by 
Lady Wallace is listed when a more re- 
cent and authoritative translation by 
Emily Anderson is more easily available. 
This and the citation of the 1937 edition 
of Kochel’s Verzeichnis on page 123 
leads me to believe that this biography 
was written quite a few years before 
1949. 


Poems and Biography 
Of Ukranian Poet 


IvAN FrRANKO: SELECTED Poems, edited 
by Clarence A. Manning. Translated 
by Percival Cundy. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Zelop 


One hundred years ago, unnoticed 
amidst the political wranglings of the 
European empires, one small dominion 
of the Austro-Hungary empire was just 
beginning to emerge from centuries of 
lethargic serfdom. A people thus sud- 
denly given the opportunity of self- 
realization as a nation, after years of 
domination, bogged down in a welter of 
political squabbles. Ivan Franko, a 
young Ukranian journalist and poet, ap- 
peared on the scene at this time, and 


realized the essential issue was not su- 
perficial patriotism, but a painstaking re- 
education of thousands of peasants to 
their new role as participants in their 
own nation and culture. It was to this 
heroic and thankless task that Ivan 
Franko devoted his life and his work. 

Much of his literary output was de- 
voted to arousing the common class 
against the injustices of the politicians 
and the wealthy and to his reactions to 
the persecutions, temptations and disap- 
pointments of his own career. His best 
poetry, that of his richly imaginative 
“philosophical poems” symbolizes the 
struggle of all men to live lives governed 
by justice and morality. ‘Moses’ patterns 
Franko’s own trials as a leader and traces 
an allegory as well, of the “blind multi- 
tudes” who will not rise above petty 
prejudice and realize they must live in 
accordance with a law that is above 
human politics. 

This volume of biography and poetry 
has a two-fold purpose. It serves as an 
admirable introduction to a culture and 
civilization that is relatively unfamiliar 
to Western people and it has called at- 
tention to a first rate poet and a great 
man. As one who speaks the language, 
I can appreciate the difficult language 
barrier which the translator had to 
overcome. His translations are of high 
fidelity and his.biography is written with 
keen penetration into the life and 


thought of a great poet. 


Essays on Literature 


IMAGE AND Inga, by Philip Rahv. New 
Directions. 164 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary James 
Power, S.S.N.D. 


A collection of fourteen essays on liter- 
ary themes by Philip Rahv, one of the 
founders and editors of Partisan Review. 
As international critic Mr. Rahv ana- 
lyzes the masters of world literature, 
Hawthorne and James, Tolstoy and Dos- 
toevsky, Kafka, Henry Miller, Arthur 
Koestler and W. C. Williams, in the 
light of their significant works. With 
equal awareness and originality the au- 
thor distinguishes the two types of 
American writing as “paleface” and “red- 
skin.” Besides this classification as an 
operative framework for future criticism 
of letters in this country, there are mas- 
terly attitudes on Marxism, psychoanaly- 
sis, Existentialism: trends of the day. 
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Shakespeare the Man 
Subject of New Study 


SHAKESPEARE: A BIOGRAPHY AND INTER- 
PRETATION, by Ivor Brown. Double- 


day. 306 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Msgr. I. J]. Semper 


This book, which is intended for the 
general reader, is both informative and 
interesting. A devotee of Shakespeare 
and a lover of the theatre in general, 
Mr. Brown writes con amore, and also 
with a freshness of approach, inasmuch 
as he aims at an interpretation of Shakes- 
peare the man rather than at a detailed 
biography on the grand scale. 
Biographers of Shakespeare fall into 
two well-defined groups: those who be- 
lieve that we know little about the poet, 
and those who maintain that we know 
a great deal about him. Agreeing with 
the first group that contemporary docu- 
ments about Shakespeare are few, and 
mainly of a legal or commercial nature, 
Mr. Brown notwithstanding aligns him- 
self with the second group in holding 
that it is possible to understand the poet 
as a human being by drawing on the 
evidence hidden in his writings, the 
argument being that no man could pen 
154 sonnets, 2 narrative poems, and 37 
dramas without unconsciously betraying 
the basic aspects of his personality. From 
frequency of allusion in the poems and 
plays Mr. Brown deduces, to cite a few 
examples, that Shakespeare possessed an 
intimate knowledge of country sports, 
the law, music, the sea and ships, that 
he disliked hypocrites, servile courtiers, 
and fawning dogs, and that he had a 
horror of death and the corruption of 
the grave. No one will quarrel with 
these conclusions, but when Mr. Brown 
proceeds to deduce Shakespeare’s physi- 
cal ailments from frequency of allusion, 
he pushes the principle too far. For in- 
stance, the fact that in a certain group 
of plays the poet often uses words like 
fever, ulcer, boils, and the like, leads 
him to assert that when these plays 
were written “Shakespeare himself suf- 
fered from a severe attack of staphylo- 
coccic infection and was plagued with 
recurrent boils.” And one of the strang- 
est comments ever inspired by the “lo 
be or not to be” soliloquy is that Shake- 
speare “was himself an insomniac and 
suffered, when he did drop off, from 


troublesome dreams.” 
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Comprehensive Treatment 
Of Shakespeare’s Comedy 


SHAKESPEAREAN Comepy, by Thomas 
Marc Parrott. Oxford. 417 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Msgr. I. ]. Semper 


Shakespeare wrote 13 comedies in the 
strict sense of the term. Dr. Parrott deals 
at length with these plays, but he does 
not restrict himself to them. He also 
discusses the comic characters and situa- 
tions in the histories and the tragedies. 
His book is thus the first comprehensive 
and systematic treatment of Shake- 
speare’s achievement in the field of 
comedy. 

Punning was the literary vice of the 
Elizabethan age, which explains why 
Shakespeare indulged in quips and 
quibbles that have little meaning and 
less relish for his readers today. But, as 
Dr. Parrott points out, his reputation as 
a humorist does not depend on word- 
play. In contrast to the modern comedy 
of manners with its detachable witti- 
cisms, Shakespeare’s humorous dialogue 
as a rule springs out of the situation 
or it is the rich expression of character. 
His comedians fall into two well-defined 
types: the rustic clowns like Bottom the 
Weaver, who excite laughter by their 
dialect and blunders, and his protes- 
sional jesters like Louchstone, who 
amuse us by their wit and cleverness. 

Dr. Parrott stresses the extraordinary 
variety of Shakespeare s command ovec 
comic ettect, which ranges all the way 
trom tancy to tarce, trom light and 
joyous humor to horseplay, trom the 
tnoughttul laughter’ ot nigh comedy to 
the “tnoughtless laughter ot low com- 
edy. Ur. sarrott also demonstrates that 
Shakespeare s comic genius was wedded 
to charity. He is neitner a heartless wit 
like Oscar Wilde nor an extreme satirist 
like Bernard Shaw, but a humorist wno 
loves his tellow men even when they 
are ludicrous. We thus laugh not so 
much at his comic creations as with 
them. 

Since this work is intended for the 
general reader, the author has reduced 
the apparatus of footnotes and learned 
reterences to the bare minimum. The 
result is an eminently readable volume 
that covers every phase of Shakespeare's 
mastery of comic effect. 


Book Marks 
(Continued from page 76) 


wrote on the back of a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin when death was upon 
her. The translation is by Frank } 


Sheed. . . . Sheed & Ward is also pub | 


lishing in October Saints Are Not Sad, 
a collection of some of the finest shor 
biographies of the saints written in te 
cent years. Among the authors repre: 
sented in the collection are Father Mar 
tindale, Father McNabb, Hilaire Bel 
loc, and G. K. Chesterton. 

Elected Silence, the British edition of 
The Seven Storey Mountain, is receiv. 
ing enthusiastic reviews in Great Brit 
ain. . . . In November New Direction 
will publish The Tears of the Blind 
Lions, a volume of new poems by 
Thomas Merton. 


According to Publishers’ Weekly, two 
picture companies are reported angling 
tor the rights to make a movie expoun¢- 
ing the Christopher philosophy. In addi 
tion, Spencer ‘L'racy is said to be eager 
to do a radio series based on You Can 
Change the World and one of the 
screen’s better-known Catholic actresses 
is trying to arrange her commitments to 
be tree to star in another radio series 
to be entitled Three Minutes a Da, 
based on Father Keller’s forthcomin 
book of the same title. 


Obituary 


William George Bruce, president of the 
Bruce Publishing Company, died 
August 13 at the age of 93. The value 
of his work as a Catholic publisher is 
indicated by the fact that Mr. Bruce 
was a Knight of St. Gregory and, in 
1947, was awarded the University d 
Notre Dame Laetare Medal. 


Mr. Bruce was born in Milwaukee 
As a young man he spent several yea 
working for the Milwaukee News. Fo 
eleven years he was advertising directot 
and assistant business manager of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. In 1891 he started 
his own publishing company with the 
publication of the magazine Americas 
School Board Journal. In 1920 his frm 
published the first issue of Hospitd 
Progress, the official journal of the 
Catholic Hospital Association, and Vaie 
Mecum, its first Catholic book. Today 
the Bruce Publishing Company pub 
lishes four monthly magazines and manj 


books each year. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





Anp BOTH WERE YOUNG 


by Madeleine L’Engle. Lathrop, Lee 
& Shepard. 232 pp. $2.50. 


Well written and interesting is this 
boarding school story for the teen-agers. 
It displays a good knowledge of school 
customs and pranks and the interplay of 
personalities amongst pupils and teach- 
ers. 

In a Swiss Alpine school with an in- 
ternational atmosphere, lonely, Ameri- 
can Philippa gets a bad start, until an 
understanding teacher helps her realize 
her personal woes are unimportant, and 
that all those around her have griefs 
and problems too. 

Romantic interest is introduced 
through her accidental re-meeting with 
Paul, a French lad. Complications arise, 
augmented by Philippa’s headstrong dis- 
regard for rules, but things work out 
nicely despite some dangerous incidents. 
One Christmas holiday incident at 
Paul’s home seems oddly out of place. 
Possibly it was introduced to emphasize 
the sweet innocence of their friendship, 
but when Paul, wrapped in a quilt, 
drops in for a girlish bedside chat and 
dozes off cozily on the foot of Philippa’s 
bed, it struck me as quaint in chap- 
eroned surroundings. I was glad Phi- 
lippa woke him and sent him off to bed 
so he wouldn’t catch cold! 

—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


Your YOUNG LIFE 


by Marjory Hall (illus. Elinor Darby). 
Houghton Mifflin. 278 pp. $2.50. 


Through the eyes and ears of 21-year- 
did Fern Clayton, high school and col- 
lege co-eds here catch a backstage pano- 
rama of the blood, sweat and tears that 
tend to water down the glamor of the 
publishing business. As an aside, the 
author also endows her readers with a 
personalized *how-to-keep-happy-on-the- 
job policy that will benefit any crop of 
graduates. 

Fresh out of Junior College, Fern, 
languid, a little spoiled, and not en- 
tirely unselfish, had found her first years 
with Windsor Publishing Co. an un- 
taxing routine of odds and ends. But 
her trial promotion to the staff of the 
firm's newly launched magazine jolts 
her to the realization that she must soon 
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assert a vigorous combination of in- 
genuity, cooperation and responsibility 
or start backtracking down the hazard- 
ous ladder to success. 

The insurmountable obstacles begin 
to flatten out only after she has taken 
serious stock of her own capabilities and 
established a worthwhile goal. From 
Fern the butterfly to Fern the con- 
scientious careerist is a transition every 
girl will respect, for her test cases involve 
learning not only more about the fasci- 
nating work of putting a magazine to- 
gether but how to get along with the 
people in the immediate world around 
her. 

Briskly and naturally Miss Hall lets 
the character of her attractive heroine 
develop to a popular, useful adult. Typi- 
cal enough to be Your Young Life—or 
yours—her story should influence an 
appreciable following. —Lois Slade 


THE GREEN GINGER JAR 

by Clara Ingram Judson Cillus. Paul 

Brown). Houghton Mifflin. 211 pp. 

$2.50. 

Family life in Chicago’s Chinatown 
forms the background of The Green 
Ginger Jar, Clara Ingram Judson’s new- 
est mystery story for young folk, aged 
ten to fourteen. The book is the latest 
in Mrs. Judson’s popular “They Came 
From’ series. 

The plot evolves around twelve year 
old Ah-Mei, who, thinking her grand- 
mother’s old ginger jar has no value, 
gives it to a strange girl visitor. The 
effort made to recover the ginger jar 
proves a delightful story which ac- 
quaints the reader not only with Chi- 
nese life and customs, but various sec- 
tions of the city of Chicago as well. 





Illustration by Paul Brown for 
The Green Ginger Jar 





And the trail of the ginger jar is en- 
lightened by the founding of a boys’ 
club, school doings and holiday celebra- 
tions to give a well rounded picture of 
Chinatown life. 

Ah-Mei's fifteen year old brother Lu, 
her small brothers, Bing and Han-lee, 
her parents, uncles and most of all, old 
grandmother Lao-po-po, are real people 
each destined for special admiration 
from youthful readers. 

The pen sketch illustrations vividly 
drawn by Paul Brown will please the 
young folk and aid them in understand- 
ing and appreciating Chinese American 
citizens. —Lucile S. Starbuck 


COPPER COUNTY ADVENTURE 
by Ethel C. Brill (illus. Bruce 
Adams). Whittlesey. 213 pp. $2.50. 


This is a most interesting, well-written 
story of Stephen Harlow’s adventures 
in the Upper Michigan Peninsula. His 
uncle’s death on their journey to the 
mines leaves Steve, carrying valuable 
papers, to go on alone to meet his uncle's 
partner. The inquisitive, friendly stran- 
ger on the boat, who later sends Steve 
off with a treacherous guide to rob him 
of his papers and lose him in the wilder- 
ness, sets the pace for a series of experi- 
ences which test Steve’s metal and win 
him the help of good friends. His lonely 
night in the swamp; meeting a moose 
and a stag on the warpath; finding the 
old Indian cave, and the storm which 
wrecked their boat on the ‘rocks main- 
tain suspense. Good descriptive passages 
of the lake in all its moods and of the 
forest and its creatures make the story 
live. Excellent for a library. 
—Loreto Hogan Kimball 


STORM OF DANCERWOOD 

by Joseph E. Chipperfield illus. 

Helen Torrey). Longmans, Green. 

309 pp. $3.00. 
Writing with great understanding and 
appreciation of animals and their habi- 
tats, both wild and domestic, Mr. Chip- 
perfield tells the story of Storm—a high- 
ly bred dog whose wolf-like ancestry 
nevertheless affected his relationships 
with men and other animals. Born in 
the Dancerwood kennels, Storm showed 
a fondness for the woods and hills of 
the surrounding regions from his earliest 
days. He was both a man’s dog and a 
wild dog and the dual instincts caused 
him to lead something of a double life. 


When he took to the woods, all the 
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helpless and hunted creatures therein 
found a staunch defender, and the ac- 
count of Storm’s friendship with a 
blinded vixen is an unusual and poig- 
nant episode. It remained for a naturalist 
studying the wild life of the Exmoor 
hills to resolve the conflict in Storm’s 
nature and to give him the kind of 
human companionship he craved. 

The scenic background of Western 
England is drawn with a true and loving 
hand, and the animals are much more 
fully realized characters than the inci- 
dental humans. Younger readers who do 
not demand a violent crisis on every 
page will find this book rewarding 
reading. Helen Torrey’s illustrations en- 
hance an excellent format. 


—Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


GREEK MYTHS 
by Olivia E. Coolidge Cillus. Edouard 
Sandoz). Houghton Mifflin. 244 pp. 
$2.75. 


This well-written book is sadly needed 
in most libraries to-day. Somehow, our 
young people do not have a knowledge 
of myths, folk-lore and fairy tales and 
enter high school and college, unable 
to interpret hero references, similies and 
metaphores which would broaden their 
reading and add to their vocabularies. 

Myths, folk tales and fairy tales are 
founded on facts which, through cen- 
turies of oral repetition, have been 
altered and embellished, but the core of 
the stories is still a basic truth. 

The author recounts only the most 
well-known Greek myths which are in- 
teresting as well as informative; why a 











FOR THE ASKING 


The Staff of Books On Trial 
has selected a group of juvenile 
books—both old and new— 
which they believe to be par- 
ticularly worthwhile. Copies of 
this annotated list may be had 
by simply dropping us a card. 


The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











spider is always black and spins as he 
does; the symbol of medicine and why 
so chosen; why a grasshopper is made as 
he is; why victors are crowned with 
laurel leaves; what happens to a person 
who wants too much; the origin of the 
seasons; and why Aurora opens the 
gates of the heavens each day so 
Phoebus can drive his golden chariot 
across the sky. 
Well? Do you know the answers? 


—Loreto Hogan Kimball 


YOUNG NATHAN 


by Marion Marsh Brown Cillus. Don 

McDonough). Westminster. 191 pp. 

$2.50. 

There is highly dramatic material in 
both the life and the times of Nathan 
Hale; and Marion Brown has made the 
most of it in this story of Nathan’s life, 
beginning with his early adolescence. 
From the first brief paragraph, through 
to the end, we are deep in the rich at- 
mosphere of colonial days. 

The book is ideal supplementary read- 
ing for students of the American Revo- 
lution. There is also timely significance 
in its portrayal of the intense religious 
faith of these men who founded our 
nation “under God.” 


—Priscilla Witt 


THE WISE ONE 
by Frank Conibear and J. L. Blundell 
(illus. Michael Bevans). William 
Sloane. 265 pp. $2.75. 


This well-constructed, _ professionaliy 
told, life story of a great black beaver 
of the Northwest is a contribution to 
the field of literature dealing with the 
lives and habits of animals. The author, 
a Canadian trapper, writes from ex- 
perience and knowledge gleaned from 
study and observation. He combines his 
first-hand knowledge of the Canadian 
Northwest with an unusual gift for story 
telling, enriching each chapter with an 
illustration, the work of a skilled artist, 
and a quotation from a master writer 
which gives the gist of the content. 
The Wise One is a black beaver—big, 


powerful, and wonderfully wise. The 


. lake with its surrounding woods in 


which he lives furnishes the back- 
ground. The beaver’s life, from the time 
of his birth until the steel trap closes 
over him in his old age, is the story 
which fascinates the reader from the 
first chapter to the end because of the 


true-to-life element in the work, the 
habits, and the family life of the Big 
Black One. In each phase of his life he 
is human; he experiences the thrills, the 
loneliness, the disappointments, and 
other emotions of life and the reade 
feels with him in his various moods 
Each incident is well told. The Wig 
One’s bachelor days, his romance, ané 
his family life are high lights. The truth 
and accuracy with which the events are 
related make the book valuable to any 
reader, young or old. 
—Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 





INTERMEDIATE 


THE MYSTERIOUS CABOOSE 


by Mary Graham Bonner Cillus. Bob 

Meyer). Knopf. 176 pp. $2.00. 
Junior high school boys and girls will 
be fascinated by this book dealing with 
Canadian trains, prairie life, farm life 
and the Mounties. Jock and Tom Me 
Nair are the heroes, eleven and twelve 
years old, whose rescue of Janet Inkpen 
from her runaway pony gain for them 
the realization of their life-long dream: 
a long ride across Canada on a freight 
train. And they help the mounties to 
capture a criminal! 

Besides the good story content, the 
book reveals a fine amount of valuable 
information about Canadian life from 
many angles. I recommend the boo 
wholeheartedly. It is well written and 
understandingly illustrated. 

—Mary C. Dunne 





MOVIE SHOES 


by Noel Streatfeild Cillus. Susanne 

Suba). Random House. 274 pp 

$2.50. 

If one looks at this book the way it 
nine to twelve readers will, for enjoy 
ment and information, it will be mostly 
good fun. Every Plain Jane, suffering 
the agony of being “a middle child, 
will rejoice to see the herdine come ut 
expectedly through the test of Klieg 
lights though handicapped by a bal 
disposition and a skeptical brother and 
sister. 

Aunt Cora’s invitation to the Winte 
family to come to California starts the 
story. But if Jane had not been so fond 
of animals and made the great sacrifit 
of leaving Chewing-Gum behind i 
England, the Bee-Bee Company and! 
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certain spaniel might never have dis- 
covered her. 

Things come to the other Winters a 
bit easily, but the. people in Movie 
Shoes are wholesomely real and Holly- 
wood is healthily unglamorized. Against 
Jane's sometimes overdone truculence, 
there are the saving good sense and 
discipline of Jane's parents and the 
family factotum, Peaseblossom. 

Miss Streatfeild addresses a prefatory 
letter of acknowledgment to the young 
reader about movie production. The 
chapter titles are intriguing. 


—Crescence A. Burgunder 


Moro Boy 

by Lysle Carveth illus. Anne 

Vaughan). Longmans, Green. 148 

pp- $2.50. 

This is a well-documented, beautifully 
illustrated story for the child in the 
middle grades. The hero, eight year old 
Alug, lives on the island ot Mindanao 
in the Philippines. Challenged by two 
dlder boys for what they consider cow- 
adice, since he states quite simply that 
he sees no point in fighting needless 
battles, Miss Carveth sees to it that he 
has more than a hundred pages of ad- 
venture to disprove the accusation. 

The geographic background of the 
island, the difference in tribal customs 
between lowlanders and highlanders are 
of high educational value, and are 
handled by the author subtly and deftly 
as background to the narrative. 

An adult is tempted to wonder if the 
eight-year old Alug is not a little over- 
drawn. Lost in the jungle, living for a 
month in a cave with a pathetic feeble- 
minded boy whom he handles with psy- 
chological insight, and persuading two 
fighting villages to arbitrate are achieve- 
ments decidedly above the American 
eight-year-old’s level, though he will 
read and relish the exploits. 

The cure of the sick boy Ansig by 
Alug, who takes the place of the spirit 
doctor strikes a disturbing note, since 
there is danger a young reader may mis- 
tead the incident as a miracle. In fact, 
if the book is read by Catholic boys 
and girls the superstitions should be 
Pointed out as such, chapter IV on the 
witch-woman shown as an example of 
what children believe who are not so 
fortunate as to know God and Our 
Lady. 

—Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 
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THE FABULOUS FLIGHT 

by Robert Lawson’ Cillus. author). 

Little, Brown, 152 pp. $2.50. 

When Robert Lawson puts to work his 
gifted imagination, his clever but mel- 
low wit, and his humorous artistic skill, 
the net result is The Fabulous Flight— 
ridiculous, yet containing pertinent 
truths; comical, but wholesome; witty, 
but understanding. 

The story is fabulous from the start 
when the reader learns that its chief 
character, Peter Peabody Pepperell III, 
has had the great good luck to have his 
“sacro-pitulian-phalangic gland (we call 
it sac-pit for short)” reverse its process 
so that Peter grows down instead of up; 





Peter Peabody Pepperell III and 
friend. Illustration by Robert Lawson 
for The Fabulous Flight. 


down, until he reaches the remarkable 
height of four inches. During this 
strange period of his existence, Peter has 
all sorts of spectacular experiences, for 
his cerebral organs continue to function 
at a rate above normal despite his di- 
minutive size. What these adventures 
are make delightful reading, especially 
the fabulous flight to Zarzonia on a 
secret mission of great military import 
to the United States. 


A few of the school ma’ams might 
raise their eyebrows at Gus’ bad gram- 
mar (Gus is a sea gull, but not an 
“eddicated” one); however, that element 
plus the spelling, plus the vocabulary, 
plus Gus’, Peter's, Mr. and Mrs. Pep- 
perell’s philosophic observations are all 
part of the spirit of the story. For chil- 
dren, the book and pictures will be 
fascinating and completely enjoyable; 
for grown-ups, it will prove a recrea- 
tional tonic after a long day’s work. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


ORANGE Fairy Book 
collected and edited by Andrew Lang 


(illus. Christine Price). Longmans, 
Green. 232 pp. $2.50. 


OLIVE FAIRY Book 


collected and edited by Andrew Lang 
(illus. Anne Vaughan). Longmans, 
Green. 236 pp. $2.50. 


Two generations of American boys and 
girls have been familiar with the An- 
drew Lang fairy stories in the famous 
“color” series. This new edition will 
make it available once more to modern 
children. The two volumes to be con- 
sidered in this review furnish problems 
not found in some of the authors. 

The Orange Fairy Book has been one 
of the most popular volumes, possibly 
because emphasis is put on the story, 
and hence storytellers have found this 
book useful. 

Catholic readers may question ‘Little 
King Loc,’ an original invention of 
M. Anatole France. Opera omnia is the 
condemnation given the works of Ana- 
tole France in the Roman Index. ‘Little 
King Loc’ is an adaptation from 
L’Abeille made by Mrs. Lang. 

Now the phrase opera omnia accord- 
ing to Father Henry Davis is to be in- 
terpreted as referring only to the particu- 
lar books of that author which treat 
professedly of religion, unless the other 
books of the same author are prohibited 
on other particular or general grounds. 
(Moral and Pastoral Theology by Henry 
Davis, S. J., Volume Two, p. 420, Sheed 
and Ward, 1935). 

Then too, Father Davis writes: “A 
book, too, must have a certain unity in 
itself and therefore periodicals, daily 
papers, magazines, calendars, collections 
of pictures, anthologies are not books, 
unless in the latter case a very lengthy 
excerpt is equivalent to a book, or unless 
the anthology taken as a whole, is con- 
trary to Faith or morals” (p. 416, Ibid). 

Taking these two points into con- 
sideration it would seem that the Orange 
Fairy Book need not be prohibited since 
‘The Story of Little King Loc’ is an 
adaptation from L’Abeille which is an 
altogether charming pastoral of the ad- 
ventures of two children in fairyland. 
It may be necessary to take certain pre- 
cautions so that confusion will not come 
to the children later when they discover 
that some of the works of Anatole 
France are on the Roman Index. 


The Olive Fairy Book, likewise pre- 
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sents some problems. Most of the stories 
stem from the strange and mystic East. 
Most of the stories are in the field of the 
folk rather than the fairy story. 

Many of them have their source in 
The Fables of Bidpai which is a Latin 
translation from the Panchatantra which 
means five books, probably composed by 
Kashmir and containing many of the 
oldest stories from India. Many of them 
are to be found in the English in 
Aesop’s Fables and in the French in 
those of LaFontaine. 

One must watch collections of Ori- 
ental tales for the group known as The 
Jatakas, which is the Buddhist name for 
stories concerning rebirths of Gautama 
Buddha. 

Today with the “One World” idea 
so obviously necessary it is desirable to 
acquaint young people with a certain 
amount of this type of literature. This 
must always be done under the guid- 
ance of the parents and teacher so that 
the child will not carry away misconcep- 
tions from his reading. 

—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


MIDNIGHT PATRIOT 


by Emma L. Patterson. Longmans, 

Green. 304 pp. $2.75. 
Midnight Patriot is highly reminiscent 
of Cooper's Revolutionary novel, The 
Spy. The story is laid in the Hudson 
Highlands during Revolutionary times 
and has to do with Philip Van Dorn, 
spy and counterspy, whose activities for 
the American cause were largely re- 
sponsible for the recapture of Stony 
Point—an historical fact, and the protec- 
tion of George Washington from kid- 
napping British ofhcers—a plausible fic- 
tion. 


Teen-aged boys will relish the fast- 


moving action of the plot and the paced 
piling up of dangers as, with the threads 
of incident combining to twist a noose 
for Philip’s neck, he slips through them 
all, saves Washington, his country, and 
regains his honor and his wife. ‘Teen- 


aged girls will accept the intrigue and: 


war as a necessary back-drop for the 
tenderly romantic tale of a young hus- 
band’s devotion to his wife and his duty, 
even when there seem to be conflict be- 
tween the two. Adults will find the sit- 
uations a bit too smoothly contrived, 
the characters a bit too dimly drawn, 
the married life of Philip and Joan a 
bit too wrapped in mist. But as a book 
for younger teen-agers it has much to 
recommend it. 


—Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


SEATMATES 

by Mary K. Reely Cillus. Eloise 

Wilkin). Watts. 237 pp. $2.00. 
Because this rambling story about a little 
girl and her crowd in school, a genera- 
tion or so ago, was so exactly a picture 
of myself-when-young, I wondered it 
its charm might be only for me. But 
when I tried it on a couple of junior 
reviewers, age eleven and twelve, they 
also were entranced, even though one 
was a tough-shootin’ male. 

Nothing spectacular happens to Kate 
during this long-ago year in Spring 
Green Prairie, Wisconsin, but all the 
Special Happenings of small girlhood 
are gently highlighted into charming 
pictures strung loosely to form a story. 

Kate was new in town and had no 
seatmate; then a quarrel which upset 
everyone but teacher gave her a new 
seat and a wonderful seatmate. There- 
after she and Lilly, with “the crowd,” 
have all the experiences and fun usual 
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to small girls in a small school jn, 
small town: rubber ice and sleighrides 
in winter; wild-flower hunting in spring 
penny-candy, paper-dolls, marbles, bug 
gy-rides, face-tag. There is no excite 
ment, no big surprise or thrill, even 
the end—just a successful Decoration 
day recitation and an arm-in-arm skip 
off the last page. 

The book resembles Maud Hart Love. 
lace’s Betsy-Tacy, which has always 
been a favorite. Eloise Wilkin’s illys 
trations are wonderful: little girls rol} 
ing with laughter, long-stockings, pig 
tails, sailor dresses, and much gleeful 
action. —Teresa Sweetser Preston 


THE OTTERBY INCIDENT 

by C. Day Lewis Cillus. Edward 

Ardizzone). Viking. 160 pp. $2.00. 
Though written in the first person, this 
gang-story is not too convincing. It is too 
British to have a popular appeal for 
American boys, e.g. the list of con- 
tributions is recorded in English cur 
rency. (OF course it is a reminiscence of 
a British school-boy’s gang-days, and 
the reader might expect many Brit: 
cisms. ) 

Gang-leaders and their satellites are 
realistically presented; and their ingenv 
ity is convincing, but the attitude toward 
authority evident throughout the book 
is not healthful. 

The final school-assembly, at which 
“the Inspector fastened Ted and Toppy 
(the gang-leaders) with a frosty eye. ... 
Then . . . turned to the school: ‘Its 
never a good thing to take the law into 
your own hands. We policemen are here 
to enforce the law,” is apparently ir 
tended to point the moral, but it cannot 
justify the extent to which the gangs 
took things into their own hands. 

Undoubtedly gang-agers would leam 
from the book much they need not 
know—even though they might develop 
some ingenuity in their games. 


—Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


THE MIRRORS OF CASTLE DOONE 


by Elizabeth Kyle Cillus. Nora Un 

win). Houghton Mifflin. 280 pp 

$2.50. 
The eternal boy with the eternal yen 
for camping, for exploring haunted 
houses, for mistrusting girls who 2 
most are a nuisance or an embarrassment 
when danger threatens, makes 
Mirrors of Castle Doone a swift-moving 
mystery story with a close-knit plot and 
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such an economy of style that not a word 
js wasted; not a character introduced 
unless he is essential to the solving of 
the mystery. 

Elizabeth Kyle’s two previous books, 
Holly Hotel and Lost Karin prepare the 
reader for the fearlessness and daring 
of the young American Karin Coot who 
resents being called a coward, and does 
her share to save the treasures of Castle 
Doone. 

Determined to disillusion the super- 
stitious village-folk, Hotel Holly’s young 
summer guests and the local boy Bob 
Binnie set out from their camp at the 
abandoned forge to solve the mysteries of 
Castle Doone. 

The Scottish background, and the 
occasional Scotch words explained for 
the young readers, lend enchantment, 
though the local of the story might 
have been any part of the United States 
where there is a haunted house. 

Nora Unwin’s line-drawings help the 
reader visualize the characters and set- 
tings. 

—Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 





ELEMENTARY 


PONGO THE ‘TERRIBLE 

by Denis Cleaver Cillus. G. W. Back- 

house). Westminster. 96 pp. $1.50. 
The Great Adventure of two friendly 
English dogs takes them to a combined 
circus and fair where they find a com- 
rade in a self-reliant gypsy dog. The 
three are bullied by a proud French 
poodle, a performer in the clown act. 

Pongo the Terrible has a distinct and 
absorbing plot; dog characters who are 
authentic personalities; and a British 
flavor of placid humor and mock-serious 
sympathy. It is possible that strict, adult 
readers may be disturbed by the heroes 
fine revenge upon their tormentor. 

—Mary Louise Hector 





Jesus HELPS EVERYBODY 
by Julie Bedier Cillus. Jack Newell). 
Garden City. $1.00. 
This is the second book in a children’s 
seties, Jesus and Everybody, by Sister 
Mary Juliana of the Maryknoll Sisters. 
It begins as Jesus closes up His car- 
penter shop; and, with charming illus- 
trations to match each point, carries 
through His years of healing, teaching 


and miracle-working. Then, as Jesus 
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sends out His apostles, blessing them 
two by two, the book explains, beauti- 
fully and simply, in children’s language, 
why and how Jesus founded His church 
and how it extends His work, helping 
everybody always and everywhere. 


The form of the book is very attrac- 
tive to children, with large pages and 
large illustrations in bold coloring— 
broadly smiling children of every na- 
tionality, and in every picture at least 
one cute dog rolling or sniffing. Jesus 
Himself smiles continually as He heals 


and teaches, helping everybody. 


—Teresa Sweetser Preston 


HERCULES THE GENTLE GIANT 


by Nina Schneider  Cillus. 

Werth). Roy. Unpaged. $2.00. 
The mythical Hercules is here a gentle 
and agreeable lad ready to use his 
strength to help others. The simple story 
has a fine humor and a brightness that 
is reflected in the illustrations. 


—Mary Louise Hector 


Books That Will Not Die 
(Continued from page 87) 
Christianity as an idle sort of life, that 
daffs the world aside and bids it pass. 
For GKC points out, as Father de Caus- 
sade was to do later on in his doctrine 
of “the sacrament of the present mo- 
ment,” and as Rosalind Murray does 
so well, that “the true philosophy is 
concerned with the instant. Will a man 
take this road or that?—that is the only 
thing to think about, if you enjoy think- 
ing. The aeons are easy enough to think 
about; anyone can think about them. 
The instant is really awful; and it is be- 
cause our religion has intensely felt the 
instant, that it has in literature dealt 
much with battle, and in theology dealt 
much with hell. It is full of danger, like 
a boy’s book; it is at an immortal crisis.” 

But much of every chapter bears— 
even demands—quoting and much 
thinking. Surely few books of the cen- 
tury as we know it thus far will be 
more rewarding for being gone through 
again. 


Kurt 





You NAME IT! 


The passage quoted on page 74 
is from chapter six of Brideshead 


Revisited, by Evelyn Waugh. 
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THE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


by Douglas Hyde. Paternoster Publications. 

79 pp. $.50. 
Douglas Hyde, former news editor of the 
Daily Worker and recent convert to Catholi- 
cism, explains what Communism is and why 
it has spread, and then proposes an answer 
to the problem of how to stop it. For nearly 
twenty years Mr. Hyde was a member of the 
Communist .party and worked for it at all 
levels of its organization. His picture of how 
Communists work is undoubtedly authentic. 


THE CHALLENGE OF FATIMA 


by Raphael Grashoff, C.P. Grail. 87 pp. 
$.25. 
This pamphlet. was written to give a com- 
prehensive account of the events connected 
with the apparitions of Our Lady of Fatima. 
It gives a history of the apparitions and an 
cuphinistiin of the promises. Illustrated with 


photographs. 


THE LOVE THAT WAITS FOR YOu 


by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. National Coun- 

cil of Catholic Men. 112 pp. $.35. 
Sixteen radio addresses delivered by Mon- 
signor Sheen on the Catholic Hour, from 
January, 1949, through April, 1949. The 
popular and dramatic style of Monsignor 
Sheen presents Catholic truths as they apply 
to problems of today. 


MATT TALBOT, THE IRISH WORKER’S GLORY 


by Rev. James F. Cassidy. Newman. 62 pp. 
$.90. 
Matt Talbot was a Dublin working-man who, 
although a drunkard in his youth, led such a 
saintly life that the Church has taken the 
initial steps to procure his beatification. This 
booklet presents a series of studies of his life. 


PRAYING THE MASS WITH JESUS 
by Sister Mary Richard, O.S.B. Grail. 32 
pp- $.10. 
A booklet of simple prayers for the use of 
children while at Mass. Illustrations help the 
child to follow the progress of the Mass. 


QuizzEs ON HosPITAL ETHICS FOR NURSES, 
Doctors, PRIESTS AND SISTERS 


by Rev. Dr. L. Rumble, M.S.C., with the 

collaboration of Rev. Charles M. Carty. 

Radio Replies Press. 72 pp. 
Written in the form of questions and an- 
swers, this booklet is designed for quick ref- 
erence. Long discussions are eliminated in 
favor of short, practical advice, touching upon 
all the main ethical duties of the nursing and 
medical profession. 


TRUTH ABOUT CHINA’S CRISIS 
by Louis J. Maloof. Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 143 pp. $.75. 
This booklet is an exposition of how the 
United States has played into the Com- 
munists’ hands by abandoning China and 
letting control of the greater part of Asia 
go to the Reds. A strong defense of the Kuo- 
mintang and Chiang Kai-shek makes our lack 


of policy in China appear as a tragic mistake. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS 





BAXTER BERNSTEIN 


by Stephen Seley. Scribner’s. 239 pp. 

$3.00. 
Herbert Kupferberg in the New York Herald 
Tribune: “Baxter is a writer without much 
to recommend him either as an artist or a 
man. . . . His most noteworthy possession is 
a guilty conscience, stemming from his failure 
to do practically anything right . . . readers 
will perhaps apply to him E. M. Forster's 
remark about one of his own characters: 
‘There was nothing pathetic or eternal in the 
degradation of such a man.’” 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
by John Gunther. Harper. 363 pp. $3.C0. 
John Fermatt in The Sign: “John Gunther 


considers Communism from the vantage point 
of a liberal who wants to be fair at all costs. 
. . . And he is convinced that if we try to 
understand Russia and improve ourselves at 
home, war can be avoided and everything will 
be all right. . . . After reading his book, one 
remembers those reports in the good old pre- 
war days in which other liberals or pseudc- 
liberals tried to convince us that it was en- 
tirely possible to do business with Hitler.” 


DAY WITHOUT END 

by Van Van Praag. William Sloane. $3.00. 
J. H. Johnston in The Commonweal: “Day 
Without End, which deals with a phase of 
the hedge-row campaign in France, follows the 
old transcript formula, and follows it badly. 
Mr. Van Van Praag confuses splintered bones, 
maggots and obscenity with truth, and he is 
unable to give the touch of life either to his 
characters or to their speech, which consists 
of the same old dreary jargon, nauseously 
unredeemed, that we thought we had left 
forever.” 


DIALOGUE WITH AN ANGEL 


by Sister Mary Jeremy. Devin-Adair. 47 pp. 
$2.00. 


Milton Crane in The New York Times Book 
Review: “As Thomas Merton has pointed 
out, this is poetry that avoids the sentimental 
piety that mars so much — verse...» 
Sister Jeremy’s spare but rich poems are, to 
be sure, not numerous; but the selection that 
she has given us in Dialogue with an Angel 
is extremely varied and pleasing.” 


HUNTER’S HORN 


by Harriette Arnow. Macmillan. 508 pp. 
$3.50. 


Edward S. Skillin in The Commonweal: 
“The Ballew family’s harsh struggle for exist- 
ence in some remote Kentucky hills takes 
place almost without a contact with the world 
outside. . . . Mrs. Arnow has built a novel of 
compelling charm. . . . Her Kentucky men 
and women are less grotesque than Jesse 
Stuart’s; I suspect that her picture of life in 
those inaccessible hills is even more authentic. 
It continues to take on warmth and depth as 
her story progresses.” 
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I HEAR IN My HEART 

by Consolata Carroll. Farrar, Straus. 388 

pp. $3.00. 
Charles A. Brady in The New York Times: 
“This second installment of Sister Mary 
Consolata’s only mildly fictionalized family 
memoir demonstrates anew that a nun’s 
antecedents can be as American as David 
Harum’s. . . . Her chapters gush forth in a 
warm spate of untidy total recall. . . . If, on 
occasion, those same three Farrell girls talk 
like something out of Margaret Sidney, it is 
probably because life was like that.” 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE 

by Harold J. Laski. Viking Press. 175 pp. 

$2.75. 
Gerald S. Sloyan in The Sign: “His estima- 
tion of the necessity of freedom as a condi- 
tion for human beatitude, while at first blush 
seeming to resemble anarchy, ultimately 
stands up under fairly close scrutiny. It is 
only in the consideration of absolutes that the 
reasoning process fails its clever practitioner. 
. . » What keeps this lengthy essay from be- 
ing a work of genuine value is that it does 
not let the Being who exists of Himself act 
as God for all the rest.” 


Lost PEACE IN CHINA 
by George Moorad. Dutton. $3.00. 

James O. Fredrick in The Commonweal: “For 
as serious a condemnation of our policies as 
it is, Lost Peace in China is a remarkable 
piece of work because it is written with no 
hysteria, with none of the bitterness the au- 
thor must have felt, and with but little of 
the hopeless feeling of great opportunities 
neglected or misused. In general it is a sober, 
factual account of what Mr. Moorad saw 
and experienced in China immediately fol- 
lowing the war.” 


MANY DIMENSIONS 
WAR IN HEAVEN 
by Charles Williams. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
290 pp. and 308 pp. $3.00 each. 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America: “Not 
enough stout Cortezes of literature in the 
United States have climbed the peak in 
Darien and discovered Charles Williams. . . . 
Mr. Williams has an uncanny knack of mak- 
ing his world of preternatural forces very 
consistent and convincing. . . . This is a new 
note, certainly for American readers of fiction. 
Catholics who find Williams to their liking 
will soon discover how much of his thought 
(though he was not himself a Catholic) is 
kindred and sympathetic to their own.” 


THE MATURE MIND 

by Harry Ovestreet. Norton. 292 pp. $2.95. 
Murel R. Vogel in America: “Men have 
difficulties and conflicts because they are im- 
mature. The same immaturity, carried over 
into civic, national and international life, is 
the cause of social, political and international 
tensions and struggles. The cure is for men 
to grow up. This is the theme of Harry A. 
Ovestreet’s latest book. . . . In large part the 





ideas put forth are sound as far as they 
and could be considered with profit by Catho. 
lic educators and social workers. . . . Up 
fortunately, Mr. Overstreet limits his solution 
of human needs to the natural. and his chap 
ter on religion places men and religion on 
purely naturalistic basis.” 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF WESTERN MAN 

by Stringfellow Barr. Harcourt, Brace. 355 

pp. $4.00. 
Charles F. Donovan in America: “Barr segs 
the story of Western man as a decline fron 
the spiritual and social unity of the Middle 
Ages, through the centrifugal influences of 
Protestantism and nationalism, to the bank 
ruptcy and chaos and desperate truce of to 
day. . . . It is a book replete with insights 
... At the end, although Mr. Barr has por: 
trayed his hero’s pilgrimage from the City of 
God to the City of Man as a regrettable de 
clension, one wonders where God will fit into 
the author’s City of Tomorrow. There is the 
unhappy feeling that Mr. Barr, like other 
contemporaries with an ineffectual nostalgia 
for an age of faith, will settle for a rational- 
and federated—City of Man.” 


STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS 

by Irwin Ross. Harper. 211 pp. $3.00. 
William Solzbacher in The Sign: “In the 
subtitle, ‘Politics of the Mixed Economy,’ the 
author indicates what kind of “liberalism” 
he has in mind. He makes a good case for the 
Mixed Economy as a “middle road” between 
laissez-faire capitalism and communism. . 
The author ignores Catholic writings on his 
topic. The “principle of subsidiarity,” as ex 
plained in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
and the American Hierarchy’s statements of 
1919 and 1940 offer basic principles which 
must be respected in a Mixed Economy if 
dangerous pitfalls on the right as well as on 
the left are to be avoided.” 


THE STUMBLING STONE 

by Aubrey Menen. Scribner’s. 253 pp. 

$3.00. 
Michael H. R. Connolly in The Sign: “The 
story shuttles between reporting and allegory 
without ever settling. It is much too implaus 
ible to be accepted as a report, and it be 
comes too realistic to be taken as an allegory. 
None of the characters has enough human 
balance to be identifiable even as a caricature. 
There is, however, excellent ironic comment. 
in the eary pages, on the established hypoct 
sies of our time, and many a brilliant ane 
lytic snapshot of what everyone has expett 
enced in the workings of his own mind.” 


THE WORLD's BEST HOPE 
by Francis Biddle. University of Chicago. 
175 pp. $3.50. 
Henry L. Rofinot in The Sign: “A Series of 
brief essays (by) the former Attorney General 
of the U.S. presents “A Discussion of 
Role of the United States in the Modem 
World” . . . much that is bound to arous 
controversy and even violent disagreement 
. . there are many Americans who will not 


find themselves able to accept Mr. Biddle’ j 


statement that the fundamental issue be 
tween this country and Russia is not ideo 
logical but imperialistic.” 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 





Mosy DIck 

by Herman Melville. Edited , by 

W. Somerset Maugham. Winston. 

448 pp. $3.50. . 
The wonderful tale of the great white 
whale has lost none of its stature as it 
appears in this edition by W. Somerset 
Maugham, who has placed it fifth in 
his selections of the ten greatest novels 
of the world. Mr. Maugham disagrees 
with the opinions of many other critics 
that the classic is allegorical. He prefers 
to consider the story an adventure in 
whaling told by a master craftsman. 
Whatever the opinion on this conten- 
tious matter, the story of the whale 
remains supreme. 

—Rosemary McCormick 


THE Goop FAMILY 

by MacKinlay Kantor. Coward-Mc- 

Cann. 150 pp. $2.00. 
Reading this short noyel, which ap- 
peared first in Cosmopolitan, is as un- 
comfortable as witnessing a particularly 
bad amateur show. The profound moral 
problem which generated the story— 
abortion vs. poverty-ridden birth—is so 
badly handled in the author's concep- 
tion and in his characters’ motions that 
the reader is embarrassed. If the thick 
sentamentality were not enough to repel, 
there is the crude and antique device 
of the fake ending. 


—Mary Louise Hector 


THE PASSIONATE TENNIS PLAYER 
by Charles Tekeyan. Pastoral-Uni- 
verse. 86 pp. $2.50. 

Five rather silly short stories written in 

an adolescent style. 


THE TIGER OF FRANCE 
Wythe Williams. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $4.50. 
Williams’ on-and-off-the-record _ talks 
with Clemenceau during sixteen years 
of friendship. Clemenceau emerges as a 
man violently self-opinionated, obsessed 
with hatred for Germany, misanthropic 
and anti-clerical, but capable of great 
affection for France. 


Mr. JUSTICE BLACK 

John P. Frank. Knopf. 257 pp. $4.00. 
The major interest in Black’s appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court was due to 
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his previous membership in the Ku Klux 
Klan. The chief value of this book is 
its study of 34 of Black’s more than 300 
dissenting opinions. His liberalism has 
been a great surprise. 


THE GOLD COAST 
by F. M. Bourret. Stanford Univer- 
sity. 231 pp. $4.00. 
A survey of the Gold Coast and British 
Togoland, covering the years from 1919 
through 1946, during which time the 
importance of this section of Africa 


reached a climax during World War II. 


CHINESE LOVE SONGS 
English verse renderings by Mabel 
Lorenz Ives. Hutchinson. 91 pp. 
$1.00. 
A small anthology of Chinese love songs 
from the time of Confucius to the pres- 
ent. Along with the poems is an essay 
which gives background material about 
the poems. 


MOTHER MAry IGNATIUS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CHILD 
JESUS 
by Sister Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.]J. 
Reilly. 200 pp. $3.00. 

A biography of Mother Mary Ignatius, 

President of Rosemont College, Penn- 

sylvania, from 1924 to 1939, and largely 

responsible for building the school into a 

recognized Catholic college. 


HISTORY OF THE SISTERS OF 
PROVIDENCE OF SAINT MARY-OF-THE- 
Woops 
by Sister Mary Borromeo Brown. 
Benziger. 826 pp. $6.00. 
This first volume of two, covers the 
years 1806 through 1856 in the found- 
ing and growth of this order of nuns 
who came from France to Indiana. 


HEIRS OF THE KINGDOM 
by Rev. Wilfrid J. Diamond. Bruce. 
110 pp. $2.00. 
Priests confronted with the difficult 
problem of reaching children’s minds in 
Sunday morning sermons will find in 
this volume a ready reference book. 
Based on a text of the epistle for the 
Sunday, each five-minute talk usually 
begins with a catchy, interesting anec- 
dote which lends itself not only to illus- 





trate the text but also to lead to simple 
and appropriate applications on_ the 
common virtues, faults and experiences 
of children. 

—William Mang, C.S.C. 


THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN 
by a Father of the Society of Jesus, 
Newman. 372 pp. $2.50. 
First published in 1871 and long out 
of print, this book is a discussion of 
what the Beatific Vision implies in de. 
tail as far as these implications are 
visible to human nature. 


THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 
by Robert Nash, S.J. Newman. 300 
pp- $3.00. 
Fifty-two meditations treating of the 
ideals, privileges, obligations, difficul- 
ties and remedies which the priest's 
vocation implies, arranged according to 
the plan of St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exer- 
cises. 


UNTO THE ALTAR 
by Joseph V. Duenser, C.PP.S. Bruce. 
239 pp. $3.50. 
Meditations for priests, based on a study 
of the Mass, by Father Joseph Duenser, 
nationally known for conducting te 
treats for priests. 


KNIGHTS OF THE EUCHARIST 
by Msgr. William Schaefers. Bruce. 
153 pp. $2.50. 
This book continues the discussion of 
various phases and duties of priestly life 
which the author began in his book 
Keepers of the Eucharist. 


HANDBOOK FOR Forty Hours’ 
ADORATION 
by Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M. Cap. 
Newman. 70 pp. $3.00. 
A complete handbook for the Forty 
Hours, with the music for the Litany, 
the legislation for the Masses and a 
description of the ceremonies together 
with a brief history of the beginnings 
of Forty Hours. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD’s SERVICE 
(vol. 2) 
by Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. Grail 
502 pp. $4.00. 
Volume 2 in a series of considerations 
on the monastic life, including medit 
tions, particular examen and_ practical 
applications for every day of the yeah 
based on the Rule of St. Benedict. 
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The Thomas More Asdsociation 


is proud to announce 


The Wisdom of Catholicism 


A series of lectures and discussions, conducted by Rev. Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P., distinguished 


scholar and teacher, based on the recently published anthology of great Christian authors, 


ancient and modern, edited by Anton Pegis. Thursday evenings at 7:30 p.m. beginning Sep- 


tember 29. 


How To Improve Your Personality 
Through Reading 


A series of informal talks on the best of old and current books based on the new guide to good 


reading by Father Francis B. Thornton and conducted by Miss Catharine Gallagher, popular 


critic and lecturer. Tuesday afternoons at 2:30 p.m. beginning September 27. 





Classes will be limited. Moderate fees include the textbook used. For reservations and full in- 


formation call or write: 


———— 


The Thomas More Association 


210 W. Madison St. FRanklin 2-7290 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








SEPTEMBER, 1949 
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BOOKS ON APOLOGETICS 








The books listed below, explaining Catholic belief and practice, are the books recommended by Rey, 
John A. O’Brien in his article ‘Catholic Books for Your Home Library’ which appeared in the July. 


August issue of Books On Trial. 

















Price Price 
At Your Ease In The Catholic Church ........ $2.00 How the Reformation Happened ............ $3.00 
Motiel of Catholics 6... ccccccccvccscccccecs 1.00 rere Tere TTT Trey ee ee eee 35 
CN EY er eT ree ee 1.25 Introduction to Catholicism ................. 65 
Reemeeeieen Gor Teppubeers on nc cc ecccccccescees 35 Letters of a Hebrew-Catholic to Mr. Isaac ...... 2.00 
Py PE sviscccns sees euewedeoes 1.40 icitcek cnn tebe esaaeernden 1.50 
PD 6 ve cna esieeedwerenebed bes 3.00 Se oe ag ey ee 2.50 
Catholic Church and its Reactions with Science 1.00 nD: UE TD iis ecards rns cnssed’rs 3.00 
Catholic Evidence Outlines ................. 2.50 Plain Facts for Fair Minds ................. 3.00 
i een ae we cen ned ewe Kew ees 2.50 i wn eae ODORS 3.50 
Chats with Prospective Converts ............. 1.00 EE ae Oe a ee 3.50 
i ee ck kn ccs avececdeesd ees 4.00 Mebuiilding @ Lest Palth ....0ccccesevcveres 65 
Christ the Life of the Goul .......ccccscccccs 4.75 Religion: Doctrine and Practice ............. 1.60 
Courtship and Marriage ..............eeeee8 1.75 Sacraments and Daily Life ................. 3.00 
Enjoying the New Testament ................ 2.50 Se SE. sv incain es cw asians ewan ne 2.00 
Externals of the Catholic Church ............. 2.25 Teaching of the Catholic Church (3 volumes) .. 12.50 
POND osc. ce weecnsts oe eceseveess 1.60 I ccc ccckawaekweadeeaet 3.00 
OES ee re er 1.50 Things Catholics Are Asked About .......... 65 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson ............. 1.00 PE Wb xe0ds dhesadd buenioseeReeues 2.50 
PT ccc ce eesevrvrsevseesecesses 1.50 Pt CD ciics ii enannwaewenneeeeaes 3.00 
Greatest Story Ever Told .............0+e0-- 2.95 Ee EET re ere 3.00 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me the following books: 

(If you remit with order, enclose only 5¢ per book for postage—we’'ll pay the rest.) 
_ _ eeee 
ERT NRE ie Pe ae es bce eee OR TR Tee NC TEER RENT PEEL CENTS Te 
City __ Zone State 
Please send me information on the special bargain rate for all 40 books listed. 

— SE ——— 
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